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: NAPOLEON A CAPTIVE ON BOARD THE ENGLISH SHIP BELLEROPHON " 
NX OLEON’S aame fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. This famous painting shows him a captive, 


on board the English ship Bellerophon, gazing out across the solemn sea toward France, where he was once Emperor. He realizes that his 
dream of Universal Empire is at an end, yet is unconscious that he is soon to be banished like an outcast a thousand miles from shore to the 
lonely and barren rocks of St. Helena. This famous picture from Ridpath’s History illustrates but one event out of all the thousands 
which make up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


\Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail free a beautiful 46 page booklet of sample pages to all Collier’s readers interested in our offer who 
mail us the coupon at the bottom of this page. Hundreds of Collier’s readers have already availed themselves 
of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers living in every state in 


the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. 


We are closing out the few remaining sets of the 


last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, at a great sacrifice in price. 


NEVER AGAIN SUCH A BOOK BARGAIN AS THIS! 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write mame and address 


plainly and mail now before you forget it. 





° : 
President McKinley 
said: ‘I am familiar with the 
merits of Ridpath’s History of 
the World, and cordially com- 
mend it to the scholar as well as 
to the plain people generally.’ 


William J. Bryan 
said: ‘‘Dr. Ridpath’s History of 
the World is a lasting monument 
to the author’s intelligence and 
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Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and. to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


Send coupon to-day. 
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IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his 


wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has 











ever equalled. He pictures the great historical events as though 
they were happen ng b re your eyes; he carries yot 1 m to 


the battles of old; tomeet kings and queens and irriors; to sit in the 
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| ayaa takes you back to the dawn of history, honk 


before the pyramids of Egypt were built ; down through the 


romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s 

nagnificence ; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian and Roman 

plendor ; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French elegance and 

British power ; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn of 
terd He vers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 


bound by his wonderful eloquence: Nothing more interesting, absorbing 


and inspiring was ever written by man. 
— throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes 


f history. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman. 
diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes. from his 


mountain platform, sees Themistocles with three hundred and fifty 
Gireek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a-thousand sail. and 
| help to mould the language in which this patagraph is written. 
Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth. and so sets 


up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as th 


synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again unde 
very eye and reels -before the iron tact that at last the end 
1 has come bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing. a ¢ 

liplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at’France. whicl 

t."’ Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all.the winds 
thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategv and the poisoned 
l ur i er the heads of his fellow-countrvmen 
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Power Comes ———<-_ ll ee deep Billiards 


From Knowledge That Had This is the title of a 


An individual who does not care to know No Hands book on advertising 
never rises in the world. ae written by Herbert 


wer comes from idea in motion. pee e cole ty 2 : j 
Power comes from ideas set in mot Kaufman. The follow- 


If you have lost all desire to learn, you are 


onthe down-grade, ing excerpt from the first chapter gives 
It is only a question of time before an ener- but an inkling ot its forcefulness: 


getic knowledge-seeker will step ahead of you. 


Dr. Eliot’s “Advertising is not a luxury nor a debatable 
, : policy. It has proven its case. Its record 
Five-Foot Shelf is traced in the skylines of cities where a 

of Books hundred towering buildings stand as a les- 


t | 
The Harvard Classics son of reproach to the men who had the BURROWES 
. ge opportunity but not the foresight, and fur- Billiard and Pool Tabl 
This collection of books contains, within the nish a constant inspiration to the young lillard an oo e 


limits of an ordinary bookshelf, all the essen- Do you know how very little it would cost to have 


tials of a liberal university education. merchant at the threshold of his career.” Lance’ ag tls Rae Boe st: Tl 


payment plan, the expense is hardly noticeable. 
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a small amount each month. You = 
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This is your opportunity to play these fascinating, ex- 


it is a work without parallel in literature. citing, wholesome games under ideal conditions. Billiards 
C and Pool are the most popular games in the world. 
New Popular Edition ™ © hs men ite ‘ Burrowes Tables are correct in every detail. They are 





used by experts for home practice. The most delicate shots 
can be executed with the utmost accuracy. No special room 


at a Popular Price Manager Advertising Department isneeded. Table can be mounted on dining-room or library 
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Robert J. Collier, President FE. C. Patterson. Vice President and General Manager 
Have You Seen Franklin Coe, Treasurer Charles E. Miner, Secretary 116 West Thirteenth Street, New York City E. T. BURROWES CO., 413 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress 





Our Free Book ? ? of March 3, 1879. Copy righted 1912 by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, 


England, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. LONDON: 5 Henrietta a 
~ We have printed a handsome descriptive Street, Covent Garden, W. C. For sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt: 
ent also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. TORONTO, ONTARIO: 6-8 Colborne Street. 
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For seventeen years we have successfully taught 
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Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work HY yi Wi > 


Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 
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$2750 


HIS new Six—the latest Garford offering—is 

built by the most experienced and practical six- 

cylinder designers in America. It is the net 

result of years of ceaseless expert experimenta- 
tion with all kinds and descriptions of sixes. 


This new Six differs from the average Six in that 
it is brand new in every respect. No part, piece or pattern 
has ever been used in any other Six. No old designs 
have been re-designed in an effort to bring them up to 
date. I/t is a new Six—throughout. 


Every single part, such as the motor, the elec- 
trical equipment, the axles, the transmission, the frame, 
the speedometer—which is driven from the transmis- 
sion—the big, single electric parabolic headlight, sunk 
flush with the radiator and the one-piece all-steel body 
isnew. In fact, the entire car is an entirely new de- 
velopment in design, treatment, style and finish, based 
on the very latest European and American six-cylinder 
practice. 


The new Garford Six is a five passenger touring 
car. It is electrically started; all lights are electric; 
the horn is electric; it has a sixty horsepower, long- 
stroke motor—the measurements of which are 33,” by 
6”,—the wheelbase measures 128 inches; the tires are 
36”x 4%"; it has demountable rims; it has the very 


The New Garford Six 





$2750 


practical and popular left-hand drive and center con- 
trol; it is, of course, completely equipped with the 
very best and very finest accessories. The price, 
complete, is $2750. 


For the first time in the history of the automobile 
business, we are producing high grade six cylinder 
cars in lots of ten thousand—which accounts for this very 
low price. As everyone knows, quantity production 
will decrease the individual manufacturing cost of every 
car produced. Overhead and production costs must 
be reckoned with, whether one thousand or ten thou- 
sand cars are manufactured. These fixed charges must 
be equally spread over a production, regardless of its 
size. To explain:—The expenses of a certain set of 
tools costing $10,000, distributed over a 100 car output, 
would be $100 per car. The same amount, distributed 
over a 10,000 car output is but $1 per car. Thus we 
are able to produce this high grade six cylinder auto- 
mobile at this very low figure. 


You can see this new Garford Six either at your 
local dealer’s or at the big national automobile shows 
that are now being held throughout America. The 
point is—don’t fail to see it. 


In the meantime write us direct for descriptive 
and illustrative literature. 


( Please Address Dept. L 


The Garford Company, Elyria, Ohio 
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ROBERT 
MARK SULLIVAN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 











It all began so lightly, even so blithely— 

dD e b f not a burden at all, just a pleasant favor. 
j You had left your money in your other 

suit. Your friend was ready with the five 

dollars that solved the evening for you. It was so easy that 
you tried it again, and you gave some other fellows the chance 
to show their good will for you. Then the trick of asking for 
it became a habit. Then the other men, with whom you'd gone 
to school and srown up, began to buy motor cars, and you 
thought a neat runabout would be nice for you. So you pulled 
out the insurance policy which was to protect your wife's old 
age, and you borrowed money on that. Later came a chance 
fo *‘invest’’ in an oil company which had just developed a 





EDITOR STUART BENSON, ART EDITOR 
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“* gusher,’’ all of it a ‘‘sure thing.’’ So you mortgaged the 
house in which you live. All the time the family expenses kept 
going higher, so finally you went to a loan shark and paid out 
money to get more money to pay the bills, the mortgages, and the 
interest which came tumbling in with almost every mail. And 
now your back is bent and almost broken with the great load of 
debts—a pack as heavy as Christian’s load of sin in ‘‘ Pilsrim’s 
"And the hill grows steeper with each step, the bur 

den heavier. And soon you’ll go toppling down, head first, and 
there’ll be an end of the stumbling and striving. Better not get 
into debt! Thank God if you’re not in debt ! If you already are, 
cut down expenses. Give up the motor car. Quit spec ulating. 
Start saving. Lead the simple life, the really simple life 


Progress. 

































































































THE BRIEF HOLIDAY 

OY IS LIKE A BIRD IN FLIGHT, which dips in its passing and 
touches us with its wing. It comes from out of a far country and 
it tracks its way on high. After that brief hovering it will recover 
its former altitude, its speed, and song. Its throbbing heart passes high 
over our troubled cities and frozen hills. As we watch that flight of un- 
trammeled wing we wish that somehow we might capture that blitheness 
and teach it to dwell among men. Why should it pause but never abide? 
We would have that joy abide so fixedly that it would become a peace. 
The holiday season is like that. It stoops for a little out of space, draws 
near our dim earth, and sheds its brightness among men. As swiftly as 
it came, so swiftly it goes again. And yet each year it draws more 
close and stays for a longer time; its radiance is revealed to us more 

clearly, full of grace and truth. 


MR. MORGAN’S CASE 

| MAY HELP MR. MORGAN to understand if his case is stated 

by analogy, and in a shape that will appeal to his own experience. 
He would discharge his chauffeur if he should find him to be a partner 
in the garage that is supplying the Morgan automobiles with gasoline. 
And he would discharge him because of the nature of that relation, with- 
out inquiring into specific transactions, or making any charge of dis- 
honesty. It is an axiom of fundamental business ethics that the pur- 
chasing agent of a firm shall not have a profit-sharing interest in any 
of the concerns from which he buys supplies. For how can he be faith- 
ful to both trusts? If he is faithful to his employers, he must get the 
lowest possible prices; if he is faithful to his associates, he must get 
the highest possible prices. If he is faithful to either, he must necessarily 
be disloyal to the other. This is so simple that every business man un- 
derstands it. It is an axiom not merely of business ethics, but of law 
as well. And yet Mr. MorGan does this: As head of the voting trust he 
appoints the directors of the Southern Railway; the directors then sell to 
Mr. Morcan as a banker millions of securities at a price which is fixed 
between the two parties without competitive bidding. Mr. MorGan sees 
no wrong in this because he is an honest man and knows he is honest. 
What Mr. Morcan fails to realize is that this relation between buyer 
and seller is not permissible, wholly regardless of any charge of unfair 
dealing. We cannot in a democracy have one rule or one statute for chauf- 
feurs and purchasing agents, and a different one for captains of finance. 
Mr. MorGAn made an admirable impression of candor and patient will- 
ingness to grasp what the Pujo Committee was trying to impress upon him. 
When that committee’s recommendations are translated into statutes, Mr. 
MorcGan will make it a point of pride to obey the law with meticulous 
exactness. All that is embraced in the term “Money Trust” consists of 
repeated examples of the same sort of thing: Mr. Morcan, as the domi- 
nating figure of the Steel Trust, is a seller of steel rails; as the domi- 
nating figure in more than one-fourth of the railroads of the country, 
he is a buyer of steel rails; so completely is he in one person the domi- 
nating seller and the dominating buyer that the price of steel rails has 
not varied one cent a ton in eleven years. Doubtless Mr. MorGan would 
reply that both the Steel Corporation stockholders and the railroad stock 
holders are very well satisfied. “It’s best for all concerned, and all con- 
cerned have been satisfied,” Mr. MorGAn would say. But in these later 
years we have come to see that “all concerned” includes the public who, 
after all, pays the bill. And it is this lately recognized right of public 
supervision that is going to insist on a change. 


DEMOCRATIC DULLNESS 
 phernagregi FERRERO, the internationally famous Italian his- 
torian, is a vivid talker, and what he says shocks the listener to 
fresh thought. He once remarked: 


People forget that the lower classes are essentially conservative. In the past 
they have not been revolutionary. The most daring attempt in history to lay hold 
of the external world and shake it was the French Revolution, and that was con 
ducted by an oligarchical handful. It has always been a little knot of aristocrats 
who have made the ultraradical attempt. The masses will not do anything extrava 


1 


gant. We are witnessing a democratic epoch, and it will perhaps continue for 








another fifty years The. moral and the economic conditions of the middle and 
lower classes will be bettered, but I fear for the intellectual life of society. The 
intellect has expanded, it would seem, under the aristocratic régime 
The daring, naive career of such a man as WINSTON CHURCHILL in 
English politics is an instance of one of the masters of life laying hold 
of the external world and shaking it. But LLoyvp-GEorGE is just as puz 
zling and just as ultraradical, and he came out of poverty \nd does 
the intellectual life of society necessarily expand tore amply under an 
aristocratic régime?’ The Victorian era was a quickened time in lettet 
and in scienct Thought flourished and took command of things as 
a a a Eee 




















never since the days of ELizaserH. And that, too, was more a people’s 
time in its widespread activity. Is there less movement of the intellect 
when the race reaches out for justice? Will the abolition of child labor 
quench the minor poets? Will the scientists probe less deeply while 
working girls are winning a living wage and a measure of happiness? 
Will the rise of the Progressive party taint our young idealists ? 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 

N THE BRISK PARODY on Disraeti, THACKERAY tells of the 

gentleman, pulling in a canoe and smoking a narghilly, who rowed 
a hundred yards ahead of the racing college crews so that he could have 
a good view of that curious pastime. “If the eight oars neared him, 
with a few rapid strokes of his flashing paddles his boat shot a furlong 
ahead; then he would wait, surveying the race 4nd sending up volumes 
of odor from his cool narghilly.” “Who is he?” asked the panting 
crowds. Who was he, who, “with an ease so provoking, in a barque 
so singular, with a form seemingly so slight, but a skill so prodigious, 
beat their best men.” The answer might well be that the man who, 
with skill so amazing, and ease so manifest, and nonchalance so annoy- 
ing, can distance toiling humanity is WINstoN CHURCHILL of the British 
Cabinet. Whatever the subject, that alert mind can extend itself ahead 
of it and soar up over it, and all with unusual ease. If you lived near 
him you would always wonder when he worked. He gives the effect 
of having dropped in for a negligee chat, from which he will go aim- 
lessly to any old place. As a matter of fact, he is working, then and 
always, at high pressure with a perfectly oiled, frictionless machine. It 
glides and sails instead of grunting and heaving, so he impresses the 
sweaty legions of fumbling workmen as untroubled in toil. 


SAVE IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 

HERE HAS BEEN ISSUED RECENTLY by the press of Yale 

University a book edited by one of its most widely known pro- 
fessors, THoMAS R. LouNnssury, and bearing the title ‘The Yale Book 
of American Verse.” It purports to be an anthology of the poetry 
of this country, as representative of our literary achievements and na- 
tional characteristics as the taste of one man, an expert, can make it. In 
form it resembles ‘““The Oxford Book of English Verse,” and will un- 
doubtedly be received by the literary circles of Europe as a collection 
of typical American verse, compiled by a typical American scholar. 
In a many-paged preface the author explains the presence of certain 
single poems of little literary value as being important on account of 
their associations and popularity in the national life. To the verse of 
LONGFELLOW, HoL_Mes, and others of their class quite adequate treat- 
ment has been given. Of the three American poets whose genius bears 
a comparison with the literature of Europe, EMERSON and PoE have 
space allotted to them which is in some degree commensurate with their 
distinction. Of the work of Watt WuirMan, the only American who 
is both a great poet and a complete exponent of the national spirit, there 
appears just one short selection. Not one extract from “Leaves of Grass,” 
not one other specimen of the poetry of which America is so justly proud. 
There is no word in the preface to explain this astonishing omission. 
We wonder if “O Captain! My Captain!” has been inserted among other 
Civil War verses as a gracious concession to the popular clamor. 


ONE NUISANCE 

WwW KNOW FEW INSTITUTIONS better deserving attention 

from such machinery of suppression as public opinion possesses 
than those newspaper contests which purport to discover the ten most 
popular school-teachers or the ten most beautiful stenographers. Do the 
relatives and friends of these young women realize that they are being 
daubed with vulgarity to make money for newspapers whose need has 
become extreme by the time they adopt this device ? 


WHAT COULD HAVE BEEN DONE 

EW ENGLAND, having given life to the Mellen transportation 

monopoly, by giving it air, by legalizing its lawless acts, by for- 
getting its broken pledges, by sanctioning the merger of decrepitude 
with incompetence, is now in the throes of an endeavor to manage the 
Frankenstein it has reared. Needless to say, it finds this an almost 
hopeless task. So it is appealing violently for Federal aid. Massachu- 
setts has hitherto represented almost the best type of efficient democracy. 
Its people have been of a fiber slightly different from the people of 
New York or of Pennsylvania, for example. They have never tolerated 
a Tammany or a Philadelphia ring. But in meeting the Mellen inva 
sion it has done almost as badly as if there had been corruption. Sup 
pose that five or six years ago, when the New Haven was gathering ™ 
the Boston & Maine, the Legislature or the Governor had appointed 4 
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commission of five representative men, with two students of railway 
economics, like Mr. BrANpeIs and Professor Riptey, and then perhaps 
an engineer and a banker and a large shipper, and had asked of this 
commission three questions: 1. What is the condition and what are the 
prospects of the Boston & Maine? 2. What is the record of the present 
New Haven management for efficient railroading? 3. What is Mr. 
MELLEN’s reputation for keeping his pledges with the public? In all 
human probability such a commission would have answered: The Boston 
& Maine is in wretched condition; the New Haven management does 
not commend itself either for efficiency or for honesty, and Mr. MELLEN’s 
reputation for keeping his pledges with the public is not good. Would 
there then have been a merger? 


ONE PROGRESSIVE LEADER 

R. ARTHUR CAPPER was recently a candidate for Governor 

of what is, if one had to compare, probably the State in which 
intelligence is most widely distributed. He is the editor of the State's 
leading newspaper, and it is clear that those who know him best believe 
in him thoroughly. The Emporia ‘‘Gazette” spoke these words of him: 

A clean, strong, brave man.... ARTHUR CAPPER will serve the people—not 

merely to the best of his ability; for scores of men could do that. But he has great 
ability. He has real vision. He knows what the people desire, and he will make an 
intelligent fight to give Kansas what it desires. His vote after the vicious, unscrupu- 
lous fight made upon him is one of the highest compliments ever paid by Kansas 
to a Kansan. 
Will Mr. Capper be able to maintain such a position as this in his neigh- 
bors’ judgment if he continues to take money for printing advertisements 
of Dr. F. W. Jirocn (“...1docure ... the worst cases come to me... . 
Try once more’) and Dr. BLosser’s Discovery, and Bodi-Tone, which 
“has restored thousands to vigorous health’; and a score of other 
“cures” for Fits, Cancer—we quote literally from advertisements in Mr. 
Capper’s “Household and Weekly Capital’—Eczema, Cataracts, Rheuma- 
tism, Asthma, Goiter, Heart Disease? We don’t think we are overstating 
the popular feeling when we say that a little more is expected of a Pro- 
gressive leader in his relations to his fellow human beings than from 
men in the other political parties. We are a little more disturbed to 
find these advertisements in Mr. CAprer’s paper, for example, than in 
the periodicals published by Mr. NorMAN Mack, long chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and still high in that party’s councils. 
The Progressive party stands for good faith among men; taking money 
for printing patent-medicine advertisements is consistent with no othe 
spirit than willingness to deceive them, to take advantage of their igno- 
rance, and to play upon their weakness for profit. 


THE BEAM 

HEY HAVE SET OUT to “get” Jack JoHNsoN, and beyond 

doubt he will be adequately and expertly “got.” This will be 
a good deed, but it will be a mere detail in a story that reflects 
less credit upon the dominant race than might have been possible. It 
is a story that exhibits the thoughtlessness of many of us, the coarse- 
ness, greed, and toadyism of others. It will be recalled that in July, 
1910, JACK JOHNSON, trained in the noble craft of prize fighting, de- 
feated a white man at Reno, Nev. Perhaps it will also be recalled that 
white men buzzed about him and fawned upon him during his home- 
ward journey; that he was met by a huge crowd, half white men, at 
the railroad station in Chicago; that he was the honored guest at ban- 
quets; that he was deeded lands, and stuffed with money, and decorated 
with diamonds. To crown it all, the city of Chicago permitted him to 
open a tough saloon, well knowing that it would be a very tough saloon 
They made him think that he was above the law. (Crossing police 
grinned “Howdy, Jack,” as he swept by in his law-breaking automobile. ) 
Well might he now quote CALIBAN’s gibe: 

When thou camest first 
Thou strokedst me and madest much of me. 

The transition is all too abrupt from “Oh, you Jack!” to “Lynch him!” 
Punish him we must, but let us not miss the point. Could not civiliza- 
tion have made a better use of that huge bulk of muscle? 


OUT OF WORK 

W HEN THE PRESENT-DAY SALOON GOES, as go it must, 

we must find some good substitute job for the hardy saloon 
keeper. His vifts are many and should not be lost to the community 
His is a life of excitement and of a wide play of human interest. All 
the types of city full of people are scooped up in his barroom. for 
him to observe and study. The farmer, the pickpocket, the expansive 
floorwalker, the suburban truck gardener, the necktie clerk, the Italian 
street cleaner, the 
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[Irish alderman, the young fellow who hangs out at 








the local Tammany headquarters, the Polish peddler—he knows them 
and holds the inside facts of them. It is the rough stuff of drama. One 
by one he talks with these men in a series of half-completed sentences. 
Those one-man interviews become a habit. A man strolls into the saloon. 
The dealer and he catch each other’s eye. They step to the rear of the 
room and talk to each other in a mutter, out of the side of the mouth. 
That knack of reaching the heart of his fellow man in swift intimacy 
would render him an almost perfect social secretary for a politician. It 
would insure him success in a people’s church as pastor’s helper. Per- 
haps he will turn to literature and enrich the libraries of observation and 
comment. 
RESOLUTIONS FOR AN EDITOR 
r BE HUMBLED by the responsibility rather than exalted by the 
power of the printed word. 

To seek the truth diligently and write it simply. 

To hold his pen to strict account for intemperance and exaggeration. 

To judge no man nor speak ill of him unless by so doing comes 
greater good. 

To speak plainly about public evils without fear. 

To keep an open heart for the needs of those who toil and an ear 
ready to the cry of the unfortunate. 

To visit scorn upon those whose power or wealth is earned by the 
oppression of the poor. 

To expose scheming and hypocrisy in high places. 

To accept fair criticism with candor and misunderstanding with a smile. 

To abate no jot of his convictions, whether to reader or to advertiser, 
for money’s sake. 

To picture the world as Gop made it, darkened occasionally by war 
and passion, but brightening from year to year as man deals more justly 
with his brother and as he sees more frequent and less broken glimpses of 
the divine plan. 

‘““AIR HOGS’ 

IS AN ILL WIND that blows nobody good. “Air Hog” is the 

opprobrious epithet that a British “Vox Populi,” voicing his grouch 
in the columns of the London “Times,” applies to the “man higher up.” 
It would appear that Mr. Poputt was reclining peacefully in his garden, 
regaling himself on tea and marmalade, when an airship soared over 
his head. Looking up in wonder and admiration, he received full in 
the eye a deluge of ballast, which he dignifies as nothing else than “dirt.” 
Now he anticipates the day when the azure pathways of heaven will be 
crowded with the balloons and airships oi the “bounders” and the vulgar 
rich. He presupposes that while pursuing innocent, mundane affairs his 
British privacy will be disturbed by the “tea slops and heel taps of a 
millionaire tea party.” The aero club might doubtless reply that ballast, 
consisting of fine sand (not ‘“dirt’”) is measured out by the handful, 
and that, scattered from a great height, it diffuses itself over a wide 
area. but even if the time came when the airship four-o’clock tea was 
all the rage, the situation might not be so bad as Mr. Poputt predicts. 
For instance, from the clouds above, a feminine voice might be heard: 
“There goes my hat!” Think of the millinery bills such accidents would 
save! Or what peace on earth there would be if some VANDERBILT or 
ROCKEFELLER, while tipping the waiter in an airship, should lose his pocket- 
book overboard! Surely, Mr. Popui, the cloud has a silver lining; but 
it would be just your blooming luck if the other chaps got all the fur 
overcoats and pocketbooks while nothing but tea slops and ballast came 
vour way. 
HEROES OF THE COMMONPLACE 
6 ke YOU WHO HAVE ACHIEVED, many will wish a happy 

New Year. For you who are facing success on a secure upward 

path, you who are warmed by the sunshine of human intercourse and 
strong with the joy of life, a happy New Year is all but assured. To 
you who face a life crisis with the prosperous outlook of success beyond, 
to you in whom hope has steeled determination even in the presence of 
the fiercest obstacles, the New Year promises well. To you others whom 
the angel of grief through the passing year has folded in so close an 
embrace that your eyes have not caught the gleam of his wings or 
known that they were blessed, the year will bring a tender ministra- 
tion that is Time’s own privilege. But what horoscope is there for each 
in that great army of the unknown heroes who face no bracing ordeal 
nor promise of physical or moral cheer; who with faces set toward 
to-morrow see no light, no warmth, but the same pitiless world that has 
been their lot for years!) And yet these smile brightly. They are the 
ones who fill the chinks of life and shut out for us an often chilly world; 
they are the apostles of the little things, the despised things, whose sac 
rifices we accept with as slight thought as we bestow on the things them- 
Yet are they the links which hold the world together. 
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ET such as deeply feel the lure of American big- 
ness, and to whom Bigness confounds with Great- 
ness; who have heard the oft-repeated story of 

what Monopoly could do if only it were unfettered and 
unharassed ; who believe that huge consolidations make 
for efficiency and economy, and that a single man or set 
of men can manage a business of a hundred millions as 
well as one of five or ten millions; who still trust that 
great power will be unswayed by greed and that large 
temptations will not induce dishonesty, attend to the 
tale of the Rise and Spread and Fall of the Man Who 
Tried to Own New England. 

For that he has risen and spread will be sufficiently 
evident from the pages that follow, and that he, to all 
intents, is fallen is attested by the event. For as I write 
these things are in progress: 


THE BROADSIDE OF INQUIRY 


ELEGATIONS of citizens and officials from Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island are in Washington de- 
manding an investigation by Congress. 

The Federal Grand Jury, sitting in New York, has 
indicted him for conspiracy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has a corps 
of trained accountants at work, and has been conduct- 
ing a series of hearings in Boston— 

The Maritime Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives is making an inquiry— 

The Massachusetts Legislature has directed the Port 
Board of Boston and the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
jointly to make a report— 

The newspapers are filled with columns of denuncia- 
tion and letters of complaint— 

A prominent railway attorney has certified that Mas- 
sachusetts is near to seeking relief in State ownership 
of its railways, and finally— 

The great corporation has thought to stem the tide of 
adverse public sentiment by expending large sums of 
money on futile advertisements in the newspapers ‘over 
the signature of its president. 

And all this about what? 

The attempt of one man, or one company, absolutely 
to control practically every form of collective locomo- 
tion and transportation in thé oldest and richest section 
of the United States: 

California wid known such things—the product of 
the old “Bonanza Days.” . And the Middle West—the 
West’of the Mississippi Valley and beyond—had known 
such things. But California was a long way off, and 
the Middle West was once very new. And such reports 
as reached New England of the struggle of these com- 
munities for industrial freedom were set down as the 
plaints.of agitators—while smug New England pocketed 
its dividends. 

But here, suddenly, is New England Insurgent, talk- 
ing with all the violence of Agitation, and staid busi- 
ness men not shrinking from the most radical meas- 
ures. How has it come about? 


MELLEN AND MORGAN—MENTAL TWINS 


INE years ago Charles Sanger Mellen came back to 

the New Haven Road as its president. He had been 
a former vice president. He was New England born and 
bred. But he had had a Western experience. He had 
served in various capacities on the Union Pacific. He 
had_ done six years’ hard labor as president of the 
Northern Pacific, building up that mushroom property 
after the crash of '93-'06. 

He knew the West. He had seen the big things 
which Hill and Harriman and Ripley and Van Horne 
were doing out there. Perhaps something of the tre- 
mendous sweep of the Western prairies had fired his 
imagination. But his experience in the West had not 
been overly happy. It had been always under the domi- 
nation of some mind as strong and restless and dominat- 
ing as his own. He had chafed under the restraint 

Mr. Mellen had gone West under the personal auspices 
of Mr. Morgan to rehabilitate one of the Morgan-Hill 
properties: He came back again at Mr. Morgan's com- 
mand to take charge of the railroad which had always 
been Mr. Morgan's special object of interest. The first 
rails which Mr. Morgan's eyes ever saw were those of 
the New Haven & Hartford, and he had been a director 
of the road from very early in his career. He had there 
learned to know Mr. Mellen’s capacities. 

Mentally and physically—perhaps morally as well—the 
two men were singularly alike. Both were of large 
build—over six feet, muscular and powerful. Both had 
large heads, short tempers, aggressive ways, and enor- 
mous capacity:for work: Both were imbued with ideas 
of the public and public rights that were simply feudal 
in their simplicity. Both had the same impatience of 
opposition—the same arrogance and defiance of any 
thought on the part of ordinary people in any wise to 
curb their activities. 

Mentally and physically they were twin souls. 


PLANS FOR THE EXPLOITATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


ND rich, thrifty, factory-filled New England pre 
sented a magnificent field for exploitation. From 
the point of view of the modern industrial and financial 
huccaneer, it was almost virgin territory. Ten years before 
President McLeod, of ill-fated Reading memory, had at 
tempted its invasion. But at the critical moment the panic 
of ’93 had intervened, to the wreck of his hope and proj 
ects. Barring that incident. New England had known 
little of twentieth-century piracy save from hearsay 
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It is fn no wise probable that Mr. Mellen, 
when ‘he returned to the New Haven in 
1903, had then the ambitious designs which 
have been unfolded since. He may have 
had thoughts; probably they were little 
more than dreams. When he got back he 
found a decrepit railroad, serenely basking 
in the memories of a former generation. 
While the rest of the country was going 
ahead with tremendous strides, the New 
Haven had simply stood still. 

Mr. Mellen’s first task was rebuilding a 
large part of the road, making it a modern 
highway of commerce. This he did vig- 
orously, and with scant regard to New 
Haven traditions. And in every way, in 
the first few years, the results seemed 
satisfactory; traffic increased and earnings 
still more. 

All this required large expenditures of 
capital, and probably there are tew things 
which stir the imagination more than sim- 
ply spending money. Every man who has 
happened to have an unusual increase in 
his income and corresponding expenditure 
must have felt the force of this stimulus 
on his own feelings. Consider, then, what 
must have been the effect upon a man of 
impatient and masterful character, coming 
after long years of repression into the ex- 
penditure of millions. 

It is to be said, too, that the New Haven 
Road at that time faced very sérious diff- 
culties which the mere rehabilitation. of its 
roadbed and equipment in no-wise solved. 
it was a period of general expansion. There 
was active and growing competition.from the coastwise 
steamship lines. The New York Central by its lease 
of the Boston & Albany had pushed its way into the 
very heart of New England. And, more seriously still, 
the mania of constructing trolley lines'\which had swept 
over the whole country, and from which New England 
had not escaped, had resulted in Wery active competition 
for local passenger and express business 


BUYING UP COMPETITORS--AND BUYING AGAIN 


HESE trolley lines had come largely into the hands 

of the same capable and unscrupulous hands which 
had so successfully engaged in the looting of Philadel- 
phia and adjacent territory, and were now reaching out 
for larger fields—the so-called Widener-Elkins syndicate. 
There is no question that the trolleys were a menace to 
the New Haven’s peace of mind. And there was one 
simple and obvious way to restore this peace. That was 
to buy the trolleys. ,Also the steamships. . And any- 
thing else that threatened any kind of competition. 

And Mr. Mellen began to buy.. What he bought and 
what he paid will be the subject of a later chapter. 
What is of especial interest here is that the appgtite for 
buying, as so often happens, throve with the stuff it fed 
on. By 1906 nearly everything in the three States which 
were the New Haven’s especial ‘territory had passed 
under New Haven control, including the New York & 
New England and the Central New England, and most 
of the steamship lines which plied Long Island Sound. 
And then came the ancient story of Alexander. 

The New Haven’s great rival in New England—al- 
most its only rival—was the Boston & Maine. And 
the Boston & Maine in 1907 was about like the New 
Haven in 1903—a railroad on the down grade. The 
American Express Company owned a large block of 
Boston. & Maine stock. Its contract with the New 
Haven had but five years more to run. It was a mutu- 
ally attractive bargain that the New Haven should ex- 
tend this contract twenty years—and take the Boston & 
Maine stock. Both of which it did. 


ILLEGALITY PILED UPON ILLEGALITY Y 


T THAT time the New Haven finances seemed dis- 
tinctly on the up grade; those of the Boston & Maine 


were the reverse. It was a tempting offer that the New 


“Haven should exchange its own stock for that of the 


Boston & Maine, share for share. A large number of 
holders accepted’ and the New Haven turned up with 
control of the Boston & Maine in its treasury. With 
this purchase went the various leased lines of the Bos- 
ton & Maine system—the Fitchburg, the Boston & 
Lowell, and others; likewise control of the Maine Cen 
tral and its subsidiary companies—all told, some 3,300 
miles of main track, or nearly twice the mileage of th: 
New Haven, and a traffic slightly greater than th« 
latter. 

Save for the single line of the Boston & Albany, and 
a slender thread of track down through Vermont and 
Connecticut to tidewater belonging to the Grand Trunk 
Mr. Mellen had come into practically complete control 
of transportation in New Eneland : 

There was, of course, a considerable uproar. Vari 


ous bodies made protest. Mr. Brandeis appeared in a 


1 


pamphlet bristling wi unpleasant figures, attacking 


the purchase and the proposed merger on the ground 


that the New Haven management in its own property 
had shown itself to he incompetent, recklessly extrava 
gant, and full of guile Finally the Federal District 


Attorney ‘of Boston, Mr. French, appealed to Attorney 
General Bonaparte, and after lengthy consideration suit 


was brought under the Sherman Act on the ground 





that the purchase was in 
violation of the antitrust 
law. And this is where this 
story really begins. 

Massachusetts was almost 
the pioneer State in the 
firm but equable regulation 
of railways. Its Railway 
Commission had been the 
model for other States (in 
later years it had fallen 
into a delightful desuetude) 
,and of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as well, 
And one of Massachusetts’s 
wise enactments was a law 
forbidding one railway 
corporation from holding 
stock in any other. 

There was no shadow of 
doubt that the purpose of 
this law was clearly understood by every railway in 
New England. For in 1905 the Boston & Maine, which 
had likewise begun to feel the pinch of trolley compe- 
tition, asked the Massachusetts Legislature for permis- 
sion to buy certain trolley properties in that State. 
This permission was refused, partly, if report may be 
trusted, because of the very active opposition of the 
New Haven Road. A single year later the New Haven 
Road turned with five or six hundred miles of Massa- 
chusetts trolleys in ‘its pocket. 

There was no ‘reasonable question that the New 
Haven had plainly violated the Massachusetts law. It 
operated its lines in Massachusetts under a Massachu- 
setts charter, just as did the Boston & Maine. It was 
difficult to suppose that a right which one year before 
had explicitly been refused to one road could be calmly 
assumed by the other. 

But the New Haven did. And when its acts were called 
in question, it blandly replied that it was a foreign 
corporation, operating under the laws of another State! 
However, it said: Let us submit the matter to adjudica- 
tion. And while the matter was pending President 
Mellen authorized Mr. Charles F. Choate, attorney and 
representative of the New Haven in Massachusetts, to 
state to the Legislature that he would not make any fur- 
ther acquisitions in Massachusetts beyond those already 
contracted for until the merger question was settled. 

That flat promise- was broken by the purchase of five 
other lines than those included in Mr. Mellen’s list 
This was Massachusetts’s first unequivocal experience 
as to what ia Mellen promise meant 


\ 





ABSOLUTE MASTER AT LAST 


HE Supreme Court unitedly decided that the New 
Haven’s purchases of the trolleys were illegal, and 
the Legislature flatly refused to pass a law legalizing 
these acquisitions; and the road was given until a cer- 
tain time to divest itself of these properties. It “com- 
plied” with the law by the usual makeshift of form- 
ing a holding company, composed of ten respectable 
citizens of Massachusetts, who subscribed each for a few 
shares of stock, and to whom the New Haven then loaned 
money to “buy” the trolleys from the New Haven! 
That this Was the merest subterfuge was evident 
from the decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
later, when it observed that these properties were “indi- 
rectly held and controlled and managed in the interest 
of the defendant as absolutely and completely as it 
holds and manages its line of railroads between 
Springfeld and New York.’ 
There would be littie interest in this rehearsal save 
for what followed. When the Boston & Maine pur- 
chase became public a year later, the Massachusetts 


Legislature, largely because of the New Haven’s action 
in. regard to the trolley question, its defiance of Mas- 
sachusetts law and of the decree of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, refused to sanction the merger, and 
the question later was held up tor a year, to be fought 
out at the next ele¢tion and before a new Legislature 
There was a bitter contest and the New Haven's 
project temporarily defeated 

But in the year following it was different. By the 
Legislature of 1909 the New Haven's offenses were con- 
is 


doned and its purchase of the Boston & Maine lega 


ized. Thereupon, by;Mr. Wickersham’s order, the action 
of the Federal Government against the New Haven for 
attempting a monopoly was discontinued, on the ground 


that what the! people of Massachusetts through their 


Legislatiire hac 


be the basis of an antitrust suit 


officially sanctioned obviously could not 
Thus was Mr. Mellen, 


three years and a half ago, left absolute master 
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Of the Great Court of the People to be Tried on the Charge 
of Suffocating New England in the Folds of Railroad Monopoly 


By CARL SNYDER 


Mr. Snyder has had the aid of Louis D. Brandeis in securing ‘the 
information for this and a succeeding article 


Now it is to be observed that all this occurred ap- 
parently without any undue activity on the part of 
the New Haven. There were no serious charges that it 
had bought the Legislature, as is common practice in 
many other States. It was perfectly clear that the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Massachusetts, in spite of the natu- 
ral jealousy of an invading corporation, and in spite of 
the natural antagonism to powerful monopolies, was 
distinctly in favor of New Haven control. 

The simple fact was that the service on the 
Zoston & Maine was so bad and the promises of 
the New Haven so alluring that there were rela- 
tively few to oppose the change. 


PLEDGES MADE AND BROKEN 


NFORTUNATELY, the State of Massachusetts 
made no explicit contract with Mr. Mellen or his 

road. It was not set down in black and white that 
“Boston should have the same domestic rates as New 
York”; or that the “intolerable delays at junction points, 
where cars go on the side track and stay for days, and 
sometimes are lost and we can't find them ourselves,” 
would be “reduced at least one-half”; or that “raw ma- 
terial will be brought into New England without profit 
to the carrier”; or that the “expensively conducted and 
wastefully conducted transportation of New England” 
would be so improved that “I could give you so much 
more efficiency, and so much more in the way of rates, 
that for many years to come you would be able to over- 
come the handicap of geographical location.” 

These were not Mr. Mellen’s promises, nor a written 
contract by the New Haven’s attorneys. They were 
simply made in speeches by Mr. Timothy. E. Byrnes, Mr. 
Mellen’s first vice president and oratorical representa- 
tive ; 

The New Haven has had practical control now for 
nearly six years and full control for nearly four years 
—need it be said with the usual results. Not one of 
Mr. Mellen’s pledges has been redeemed, not one of 
Mr. Byrne’s glowing promises has been kept. New 
England has not had cheaper service, freight or passen- 
ger. It has not had better service. The “intolerable 
delays” have grown worse rather than better. And so 
drastic have been the economies practiced that the em- 
ployees are disaffected and traffic demoralized. 


THE TREMENDOUS PROTEST OF INDUSTRY 


LL this is simply attested by the perfect torrent of 
protest and investigation which is rife. But I have 
preferred to give as well a little of the documentary 
evidence. The extracts from complaints of many dif- 
ferent shippers in every part of New England which 
are printed herewith are drawn from over seven hun- 
dred complaints received within a little more thana year 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce. That body, with 
a membership of forty-five hundred, represents the 
shipping interests of Boston, and so serious had the 
situation become that three years ago it retained the 
services of Mr. David O. Ives, of long experience in 
railway affairs, as a transportation expert to investigate 
conditions in New England, with a view to protecting, 
so far as possible, Boston shipping interests. 
The letters which follow are typical of all: 


THE CLARK CARRIAGE COMPANY 
\mespury, MAss., Dec. 2, 1912. 
We seriously question whether we shall be able to 
hold our business, which is all Western, just on that 


account—freight delivery delays. 


JoHN Morre_t & Co 
, JOSTON, Oct. 31, 1912. 
We are gradually being shut out of the Connecticut 
field, not me from smaller towns but larger points, on 
account of the delay in shipment. This is a serious 
condition of affairs. 


Wricut Wire CoMpANY 
Worcester, MAss., Nov. 14, 1912. 


We have evidence showing that some traffic out of 
Fitchburg for Worcester, practically full carloads, was 
held in the Fitchburg yards four and five days, respec- 


tively, before it was sent forward 


HAYNES Piper Co., IN« 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1912 





SS1Ve ars, particularly during th 
there has been great congestion at th 
flyer, Mlass., on account of which this 
mpany has suffered not only great inconvenience but 
financial loss, directly and indirect 
ARCHIBAI Wuerte COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MAss., Nov. 19, 1912 
a} i d } h bretecr ft shut 1 rai vu f 
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nature of our goods, but, 
after trying it out several 
times, gave it up in disgust, 
as the time was anywhere 
from a week to eleven days 
into New York. 
WALTER WEBLING 

30sToNn, MaAss., Oct. 18, 1912. 

My attention this morn- 
ing was directed to a car of 
apples, “I. C. No. 42,992,” 
consigned to me, care Bos- 
ton Terminal Refrigerator 
Company at East Boston. 
This car left Leeds Junc- 
tion, Me., October 10, ar- 
rived here the t2th, and is 
not yet in East Boston. Can you explain the cause 
of these outrageous delays? 





WEBSTER, TAPPER COMPANY 
Nov. 12, 1912. 
To CoMMISSIONER Prouty: 

During the past year our service in New England 
over the N Y., N. H. & H.R. R., has been gradually 
growing more unsatisfactory each day. In looking over 
the cause of this trouble, we find that we are not alone; 
grain jobbers throughout the Chamber of Commerce are 
in the same boat. 


A. SToweELL & Co., INc. 
30ston, Oct. 8, 1912. 
lie have outrageous delays in merchandise shipments. 
A shipment from the Jewel Cut Glass Company of 


The Order 
The Operating Vice President of the Boston 
& Maine Railway to the Chairman of 
its so-called ‘‘ Efficiency Committee ’’ 





PERSONAL 


Boston, October 7, 1911 
Mr. John F. Piper, 
Chairman Special Committee, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Although I do not think it necessary, I 
want to call your attention once more to 
the importance of going into everything ev- 
erywhere, and making the minutest scrut- 
iny, and cutting out everything that can be 
dispensed with that means money. Do not 
be deterred in carrying out this impera- 
tive necessity by anything, unless satisfied 
that the service would be SERIOUSLY inter- 
fered with. 

The situation seems to be getting more 
serious, and, in order to avoid a horizontal 
cut in all salaries to the greatest extent 
possible, a great showing must be made as 
the result of the work of your committee. 

Yours truly, 
( Signed) Frank Barr, 
Vice President 
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d Septemove P7 not rece d da 
Shipment from Handel Veriden, Conn., Sep 
tember 20, two packages; one package received about 
the 25th, the other not received as yet 
THE HAVERHILL Boarp or TRADI 
HAVERHILL, MAss., Nov. 26. 1912 
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ent of the Portland Division, was greeted with a per- 
fect torrent of complaints regarding both freight and 
passenger service. The freight service is abominable. 
THE BRATTLEBORO OvERALL COMPANY 
KEENE, N. H., Nov. 21, 1912. 
We in New Hampshire are feeling very badly the 
effect of the present management both in high rates 
of the passenger and freight service, also very poor 
deliveries of freights, which is the worst in the history 
of railroads of this State. 
THe BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 
Derry, N. H., Nov. 25, 1912. 
Our customers are making bitter complaints about 
the freight service had from the B. & M. and N. Y., 
V. H. & H., and we have been collecting data the past 
few weeks in relation to time it takes to get freight to 
near-by points. 
ROBERTSON PAPER CoMPANY 
BeLtows Fatys, Vt., Dec. 9, 1912. 
We and our brother manufacturers here have had 
so much trouble with delayed shipments that we have 
given up spending money for telegraphing or taking up 
the time of our stenographers writing letters, and have 
simply submitted to the inevitable as to such time as the 
Boston & Maine Railroad passes into other hands. 
F. D. Weeks Extractinc CoMpANY 
SHIRLEY, MAss., Nov. 11, 1912. 
We would like to enter our protest in the way the 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company are holding up our 
business. We have lost one-third of our business in the 
last fifteen months on account of our not being able to 
get our product here from Boston and New York. 
STURTEVANT MERRICK COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Sept. 10, 1912. 
We have had the most unsatisfactory service from 
this city to points in Vermont for the past year that we 
have ever had to any point in our shipping. 
FALULAH PAPER COMPANY 
FitcHBURG, MAss., Oct. 29, 1912. 
In our business, where freight is such an important 
factor, we cannot afford to put up with such service 
At present we are looking 
for a location where we can get better shipping facili- 
ties, and unless conditions improve we shall be tempted 
to move out entirely. 


as we are now getting. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Boston, MAss., Nov. 19, 1912 


it certainly sSccms ridic ulous Jor a shipment from 
Pittsfield, Mass., to Fitchburg, Mass., to consume two 
weeks before delivery, and it certainly seems even worse 
for a shipment to take almost one month to get from 
Pittsfield, Mass., to Portland, M. These are no ex- 
ceptional cases—it is our general experience. 

PARKER BROTHFRS 
SALEM, Mass., Nov. 12, 1912. 

[To my mind eastern Massachusetts at least is en 
gaged im a life and death struggle with the railroad 
monopoly, as at the present time it is almost impossibl 
to do business here w mpcttitias vith ther sections 
vhere, as in our cas 170) f ustomers 
are at a distai 

It will be noted that these ers h ew xcep 
tions. are all from among those received within a littl 
ver a month preceding this writing; and if one will 


bear in mind the natural fear small shippers of 


offending railway officials, it is evident that conditions 


have not materially altered from four and a half years 


go when Vice President Byrnes described them as 
“intolerabl 
Nor is there any mystery as t the wh ind where 
re \ll this is sufficiently disclosed in the remarkabl 
letter printed above, from the pet Mr. Frank Bart 
} Continued on page 29) 
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The New Terror of War—the Air-Sent Bomb 


The instrument of devastation is held in the hand of a major of the Bulgarian aviation corps, who was photographed by Mr. Hare as the aeroplane 
was about to make a flight over Adrianople. This type of bomb is steadied in its descent by stationary blades of steel. Bombs of another type have 
blades attached in propeller fashion to revolve and thus add still further to the accuracy of the shot. Aeroplanes flew over Adrianople repeatedly 























Sighting and Firing a Bulgarian Siege Gun Before Adrianople 


Mr. Hare took these two remarkable photographs at minute intervals in the Bulgarian siege 
works on the side of Papastepe (Pope’s Hill), which the Bulgarians took early in their attack 
on Adrianople. The photograph of the discharge (in the lower left-hand corner) indicates the 
effect of the concussion upon the camera. ‘‘It almost jumped from my hands,’’ writes Mr. Hare. 
The censor refused to pass the photographs and Mr. Palmer mailed them later from London 



































































T FIRST the tour did not look promising. How 
could it with that Frankenstein of a major, the 
chief censor, himself acting as battle guide? In 

lofty seclusion he sat over our destinies upstairs in the 
ramshackle old Turkish City Hall of Mustapha Pasha. 
His was the master’s voice of the two assistant censors, 
who were college professors before they put on their 
reservist uniforms. 

These two came downstairs from nine to eleven and 
five to six—the censorship being closed for the rest of 
the day—to say: “I don’t know” and “Je ne sais pas” 
in answer to all questions. They never had any news. 
They seemed hardly aware of the existence of a Bul- 
garian army within the former domains of the Turkish 
Empire. 

“Is there a war?” 

We even asked that, aiming at the novelty of a defi- 
nite answer. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed the professor of economics at the 
University of Philippopolis, who was the English-speak- 
ing assistant. 

“May we cable the fact?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But will you not cut out the qualifying article as a 
military secret?” 

“Oh, no. Is it that you wou!d make sport?” 
the professor of economics in his book English, which 
is better than my Bulgarian would be if I studied it for 
a hundred years. He also spoke German and French, 
which he had learned without ever leaving Bulgaria. 
What chance then had average mortals against a censor- 
ship in which he was only an adjutant? 


inquired 


WE PROCEED, BUT THE CENSOR LEADS 


O HIM we gave our telegrams, articles, letters, and 
post cards. He took them upstairs for translation 
to the major. It was not reasonable to bother the major 
with questions which a little military experience told 
you he would not answer. But I did want to know 
whether or not I should ever be allowed to see anything 
if I remained marking time in the mud of Mustapha 
Pasha. He gave me a soldier’s promise that | should. 
In the gray mist of morning—a Balkan morning 
when a little group of us set forth, we had not gone far 
before we realized that the major was out of his cen 
sorial mood. 
to him. 
holiday. 


The atmosphere of shop no longer clung 
He had turned companion. He was out for a 


“I’m going to see something myself,” he said 

For weeks while his fellow officers were in the field 
he had had the policeman’s task of making sure that the 
correspondents did not break the bounds which he had 
set. In after years, when he was asked in what battles 
of the great war he had participated, he would have to 
say the battles of the press. I did not envy him his 
lot any more than I envied the lot « 
spondents. Every correspondent knew what his editor 
was thinking, namely : 

“There he is within twenty miles of Adrianople with 
a war raging under his nose. Why doesn’t he see some 
thing of it? Why doesn’t he tell us something of it? 
Why doesn’t he take the trolley out to the battles? Or, 
if he can’t get a trolley, why doesn’t he hire a taxicab 
for the day? Why doesn’t he walk or crawl or fly? 
Heretofore we had considered him a fairly clever man.” 


f my fellow corre 


For the same reason that you cannot see through a 


V 


fags 
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series of hills; for the same reason that the officers of 
the Turkish garrison in Adrianople did not drop into 
Mustapha Pasha occasionally to get a square meal; for 
the same reason that an individual makes a poor show- 
ing against the police reserves in time of riot. We had 
ninety thousand men against us, and every mother’s son 
of them had an order not to let anyone who was not in 
the Bulgarian army and who did not speak Bulgarian 
without an accent get by. 

Some correspondents, however, drew you by the lapel 
of your coat into an alley and told you how they had 
disguised themselves as peasants—peasants with whiskers 
of a Gallic trim—and seen the whole show. The censors 
did not mind letting through information which was 
confusing or any wild yarn in praise of Bulgarian hero- 
ism. One of our British cousins, who has been in 
seventy-five or a hundred campaigns, sent dispatches 
which might just as well have been written in New 
York. As for the accounts of those who adopted the 
peasant’s disguise, when judged by the light of after 
events, it seemed evident that a peasant’s disguise must 
have a weird effect on the faculties of observation. 

In his new role the terrible major became sympa- 
thetic. After all, I think that his assistants were 
honest when they said “I don’t know.” They knew only 
what the major had told them might not pass; and the 
major knew only what higher officers of the staff or 
General Ivanof himself had said might not pass. If a 
censor really does not “know,” he 
is saved from the sin of lying; 
and with all that you hold dear at 
stake in a war against the Turk 
it might be Christian to lie. 

Old General Ivanof, command- 
ing the second Bulgarian army, 
looked as fit to lay a siege as 
James J. Jeffries in his palmy days 
to take care of a lightweight, 
Sousa to conduct a band, or Pier- 
pont Morgan to manage his own 
affairs. He had little to say, and 
that little was never entangled in 
relative clauses or subdivided by 
the semicolons of Henry James. 
His jaw has the facade of a bat- 
tering-ram. He was in the Russo- 
Turkish war and in the Bulgarian 
insurrection that caused it. He 
had taken to the hills in his youth 
with a rifle against the Turk, and 
he knew the horrors of massacres 
and of women folk outraged. 

Therefore it goes without say- 
ing that, being in command of 


ninety thousand men who were 
kept busy by Turkish sorties, he was not given to loung- 
ing on the steps of the old City Hall crocheting tidies 


while he answered the military attachés’ questions and 
supplied the correspondents of the 
“Blatter” with items of news. 


“Figaro” and the 


To me it was almost magical to see how a word 
from the major took us past sentries who would have 
stopped me if I were alone and probably sent me back 
1 have planned 
, 


to headquarters under arrest. If I coul 
major along as the man from 


the trips and had the 


Cook’s, what a lot I might have seen! After our horses 





A bit of canvas above and good solid . 
dirt at the side gave the soldier 
man protection if not comfort 


IN THE BULGARS’? 
TRENCHES 


By FREDERICK PALMER 






had pumped their way for three hours through the mud, 
when we were not following the railway track for a 
distance where the Maritza in flood had overflowed the 
road, we came to Hadekeui. The name of this village 
all correspondents associated with their favorite cuss 
words. They got special passes only to find that they 
Were stopped here. Hadekeui sits in the bottom of a 
cup, in the mud. The sound of the cannonading was 
nearer, but you could actually see no more than you 
could at Mustapha Pasha. 

“Are you tired?” the major asked. 
picion of a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tired of Hadekeui, yes! Almost as tired as of 
Mustapha Pasha.” 

“We proceed,” said the major. 


I caught a sus- 


JIMMY HARE AND THAT CENSOR 


AMES H. HARE was along to make the photo- 

graphs. Colloquially, he is called “Jimmy,” but 
when he appears in print as “the premier press pho- 
tographer of the world” he wants to be James with 
the H. He had come four thousand miles with all of 
his equipment; he had set up a dark room in the home 
of a Bulgarian family; he had photographed the family, 
including grandfather and the baby and all the rela- 
tives and neighbors and the oxcarts of the transport 
which flowed over the Mustapha bridge, while his hete- 
rodox idea of being a war photographer was to photo- 
graph soldiers in the business of mak- 
ing war. 

In language direct and picturesque, 
James H. had told the censor that he 
thought the arrangements for publicity 
unworthy of a ninth-rate press agent. 
The censor smiled. James H. became 
more direct and picturesque, and the 
censor walked back up the rickety stairs, 
smiling. James H. then lapsed into a 
coma of despondency. But soon after 
we had left Hadekeui he began to revive. 
He was filing away human documents 
with every click of his camera’s shutter. 


A VENERABLE CANNON 


IRST, the gun stuck in the mud. A 

drizzle of chill rain was falling. It 
usually is at this season in the Balkans. 
The gun was not one of the fine new 
rapid-fire Creusots, mentioned so often 
in the early dispatches, which might lead 
the reader to believe that beating the 
Turk was as easy as scattering a May 
party with a hose. It was a venerable 
Krupp, belonging to the reserve. About 
twenty years ago it would have been right 
up to date. Then the cloud of reservists around it were 
young themselves. Now they were in the forties. 
probably were already grandfathers. No form of sport 
could steaming effort of drudgery. 
As work, it was the kind to make stevedores strike in 
the face of any raise of pay. 


Some 
warrant such a 


But these reservists had 
been at it for days wherever there was a slough; and 
most of the road across the flats was a slough at this 
time Their emotional attitude toward that gun per- 
They either loved it or hated 
Their only advan- 
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mitted only of extremes 
it or feared it as an avenging god 








tage over line bucking at football was that if they 
gained only a yard they kept the yard. Every yard 
was one nearer the goal. And the reason for the 
gun’s age, the reason for men having to do the work 
of horses, was poverty. They must make the best of 
what they had to do with; they must make the Turks 
think that it was a good modern gun, while the professor 
from the university at Philippopolis kept the corre- 
spondents from telling the contrary to the world. Any- 
body with a voice can hurrah, and anybody with legs 
can charge; but it takes another quality, which has the 
hallmark of real patriotism, to boost guns through the 
mud in winter rain. And the emotion for that anti- 
quated gun was love. 


A HILL OF BATTLE 


OW we rode away from the main road in the veri- 

table track of the force that had advanced over the 
hills, drawing together in a point where the Arda River 
flows into the Maritza. We saw the town as we had 
seen it on other occasions, a blot under the mist by 
the Maritza’s bank, from which rose fantastically the 
minarets of the great mosque of Sultan Selim. Hill 
after hill from all directions roll toward Adrianople. 
On the near-by hills are the forts which are meant to 
hold any enemy’s batteries out of range of the town 
itself. Bulgarian engineers knew these hills as well as 
Frederick Law Olmsted 


one just to let you know that we are watching you, and 
there will be another in about two minutes. How do 
you like that one? We have the range pretty well, eh?” 
This battery was making no smoke itself, just a faint 
prism of mist being visible with each discharge; but the 
messengers that it sent unseen for six or seven thou- 
sand yards burst in big balls of smoke far across the Arda. 

From this point came the sound of riflery. It had 
not the volume that goes with heavy fighting, but the 
steady, spiteful fire of a force which has been driven 
back after a savage set-to and has stopped to dispute 
the way again and snarls at the shell fire and the 
enemy’s advancing infantry. 

Beyond this the ground rose in the slopes of Kartal- 
tepe, that other hill which will take place beside Papas- 
tepe in Bulgarian history. A few days previous the 
Turkish infantry had crept up the valley in force under 
the cover that was to be found, and then in the night 
sprang at Kartaltepe. We heard the thunders; we saw 
the flashes in Mustapha. They were the heaviest and 
brightest yet. In the morning the censorship had no 
information except that there had been another sortie. 

Just another sortie! But what scenes in this havoc 
of the night, with eyes seeing red under red fezzes, 
with plunging and running shadows into the face of 
the hell from rifles, guns, and quick-firers which re- 
ceived them! The panorama before us breathed the 


the practice seemed to be almost as good as that of 
the Cruesots, which sent their shells roaring over our 
heads on the way to the same target. My own thoughts 
reverted to the other old reservists whom we had seen 
boosting the other old Krupps through the mud and 
praying for their turn at the Turk. 


LIFE ON THE FIRING LINE 


“| THINK that I should like to go on a little further,” 
said the major. “Would you?” 

It is on record that nobody said no. We went past 
the battery and down into a valley that had steeper 
slopes than most of the valleys. The other slope and 
the crest of the next hill, which was the advanced in- 
fantry position, looked as if a company of beavers had 
given up their aquatic habits and taken up a quarter 
section in a Turkish sheep pasture. 

A Servian regiment had turned cave dwellers. Of 
course, the censor would not let us say that they were 
Servians. Two divisions of Servians had come to assist 
at the siege of Adrianople after their victory at Kuma- 
nova. In all news reports, articles, and letters every 
reference to them was cut out. Fifty thousand Servians 
with guns and full equipment were in hiding; their 
very existence was a military secret. If they repulsed 
a sortie, why, it was the brave Bulgarians who got the 
credit by inference. They took it good-naturedly as a 

part of the plan, though the 





knew the topography of Cen- 
tral Park. They had studied 
them through the years of 
peace with a view to battery 
positions. 

A rolling knoll of bare, 
hoof-hardened sheep pasture 
was Pope's Hill (Papastepe), 
quite like hundreds of other 
hills. 3ut the Bulgarians 
wanted this; and the Turks 
could not afford to let them 
have it. A regiment in re- 
serve, sheltered in a valley 
safely out of the range of 
the Turkish batteries, was 
the first suggestion that we 
were actually getting up with 
the besieging force itself, for 
Papastepe was still some miles 
away, while our hope to get 
very near it before the day was done hung on the major’s 
say. We knew that the Bulgarians had taken it with 
one of their beelike, swarming assaults. The Turks 
had taken it back, the Bulgarians had retaken it— 
and it was a military secret as to who was in pos- 
session at the time. 


SUCH JOY! THE SIGHT OF A BURSTING SHELL! 


A® JUT us multiplied the signs.of how the Bulgarians, 
as they pursued the Turks after the hard fight at 
Chermen (a village some distance back on the river 
bank), had to deploy in the face of resistance and 
begin earning their way up to Papastepe. It was then 
that hope ran high in the hearts of the men that they 
should take Adrianople by storm without waiting on a 
siege, as the Japanese had aspired to take Port Arthur. 

Here and there, at commanding points, were Turk- 
ish trenches, where the rear guard had paused in fall- 
ing back to arrest an impetuous enemy. In face of 
them were the long trenches where the Bulgarians had 
paused to get wind for their next rush, and the little 
individual trenches of the skirmish line which each sol 
dier, himself a unit in spirit, had thrown up hastily with 
his spade as he dropped to earth after a sprint for- 
ward. An occasional fragment of shrapnel jacket or 
a shrapnel bullet told the story of the Turkish welcome 
of shell fire for the guests as they. approached the main 
positions. All this we had seen before, and the burst 
of shells in the distance, when they made puffs of smoke 
little larger to the eye than a basket ball. Nothing is 
quite so unsatisfying as that, yet the Bulgarian censors 
thought that we ought to be quite content with it. We 
were more content with it, perhaps, than if we were 
right under the spray of a 
shrapnel’s bullets; but in see- 
ing battles, as in other things, 
there is a happy and reason- 
able medium. 


HEARING THINGS, TOO! 


W E passed over a knoll, 
‘Y and before us was-the 
panorama of the eye's de 
sire. We were seeing wher 


the nois¢ ame from and 


whence arose the flashes that 
had lighted the sky at night 
when the boom of guns was 
knitted together by the whirr 
of the rapid-firers. Between 
two hills, both mounting bat 
teries, we had glimpses of 
the broad valle y of the Arda, 
softly green with its rich 
farm lands The farther bat 
tery was firing not rapidly 
but at regular intervals, as 
much as to say: “There is 








The other slope looked as if a company of beavers had 
given up their aquatic habits and taken up a 
quarter section in a Turkish sheep pasture 


very spirit of life into the maps which we had thumb 
marked and pondered over. It was evident that the 
besieging force had a firm hold on Kartaltepe. Per- 
haps the major had brought us on the tour in order 
that we might see that it had. And the rifle fire across 
the river continued with the snarl of a wounded ani- 
mal at the door of its lair. 

“We will go into the battery,” said the major. 

It was not into the battery of the big Creusots on 
the farther hill, but to the battery nearest us and 
the enemy. Its guns, embodying some of the lessons 
learned at Sedan and Paris, had been manufactured 
soon after the Franco-Prussian War. There was Herr 
Krupp’s mark on them, and the date was ’75. The 
Turks had used them in the defense of Plevna in the 
Russo-Turkish War of ’77-’78. They fell into the 
hands of the Russians with the fall of Plevna, and 
the great Czar, not bothering over taking home such 
trifles, gave them to the army of the new nation which 
his victories over the infidel had created. 

The Czar also officered the Bulgarian army with 
Russians. He withdrew them when Bulgaria went 
to war with Servia in 85; but Bulgaria, without any 
generals at all, proceeded to whip Servia so promptly 
that the war was over before the war correspondents 
hardly arrived with their kits. And Bulgaria, which 
was poor, while guns are costly, kept the Herr Krupps 
of ‘75 in good condition and drilled her reservists 
with them. They were at the frontier when the war 
began, along with everything else human and mate- 
rial which Bulgaria could use against the Turk. 

Our own military officers may be fairly proud of our 
big coast-defense guns at Sandy Hook or our rapid-fire 
field guns; but what will they say to the pride of these 
Bulgarian reservist officers and privates in their pieces? 
Hare could not make enough photographs to please 
them; quite contrary to the rules of censorship, they 
wanted to tell us everything that they knew 

\ foreign officer who had come as a correspondent 
and was seeing more than the regular attaché of his 
country, made a remark which, properly translated into 
English, would read something like this: 

“Well, Pil be damned! Can you beat it?” 

\fter all, if a shrapnel bullet or a piece of shrapnel 
jacket hits a human being with equivalent velocity 
from a Krupp ’75, it would do just as much damage 
old guns had not the range of the later models, why 
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that was a drawback that could be overcome by bring 


g them closer to the enemy 


f the venerable pieces would lunge back with the re 
coil in a fashion to make a modern artillerist grin 
but, nevertheless, after a few seconds there was a burst 
of blue smoke over the Turkish infantry position, while 


if it had been fired from a Creusot tg10. If these 


After a discharge one 


situation was not one to en- 
courage them in great loss 
of life. Indeed, they said 
frankly that they were not 
there to storm fortresses, but 
to act as a containing force 
while Demetrief and his Bul- 
garians were trying to break 
through the Chatalja lines and 
force peace in Constantinople 
itself. I suggested to the 
major that I should like to 
come out and live a while with 
the Servians. I could dig out 
a place for my tent with a 
solid clay floor in the hill- 
side, as the officers had for 
theirs. Then I could observe 
everything going on in the 
valley of the Arda by day, 
and after dark I could watch 
the night attacks. Thus, I should not be always bother- 
ing him with requests to see battles, which was really 
a source of embarrassment to me, as I knew that he 
was a very busy man. He replied that he had often 
heard that the natives of my country were much given 
to practical joking, while he held up one finger in a 
manner that said: “No, you don't! You aren't going to 
know any more than I want you to know.” 

Down on the bottom of the river valley where the in- 
fantry was fighting it must have been a mire; but the 
Servians were high and dry and as comfortable in their 
shelters as if they were in barracks. 

“Really an idle life!” said a Servian officer who received 
us. He looked as neat as if he were in from parade. 

Not a spadeful of earth had been turned in all the 
prodigious business of transforming that hillside into a 
human warren without exact relation to the parabola of 
a Turkish shell which should pass over the crest. No 
head was supposed to be exposed while the Turks were 
firing above the line of parabola. A miss by three or 
four feet was as good as a miss by a mile. Everybody 





had become as used to passing shells as people living in 
Ninth Avenue flats to the roar of the elevated. The 
reverse slope was the back stop that received all the bad 
pitches. Here the sward was scarred with earth blown 
out of holes four and five feet deep and eight and ten 
feet in circumference. 

“Makes us less work when we want to bury a piece 
of refuse,” said the Servian officer. “Come into our 
parlor and have a look at Papastepe and the minarets.” 

James H. Hare did not accept \ 
the invitation. Daylight and the 
scenes around the threshold 





were good enough for him. He 
was calling for films and more 
films. 

His shutter was doing the 
business of a rapid-fire gun in 
a night attack. He 
still had a complaint 
against the major—this 
time for having chosen 
a rainy day for the tour. 

We passed through 
one of the long 


trenches, head high, 9p Z 
leading into the for- y* 
tifications, and paused 
for a moment while an 





officer, in a cozy chamber roofed 
with timbers, was finishing a 
telephone conversation He could 
talk with the batteries, with 
division headquarters, with army 
headquarters, or with the regi- 





ment engaged down o the 
river bottom Anything of im 
portance in relation to his 
( Concluded on page 30 I 
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A Bulgarian Position in Front of Adrianople 


‘‘Not a spadeful of earth,’’ writes Mr. Palmer, ‘‘was turned, in the business of transforming this hillside into a human warren, without exact 
relation to the parabola of a Turkish shell which should pass over the crest. The opposite side of the hill was scarred by exploding shells’’ 


























The Cave Dwellers 


A Servian regiment had turned cave dwellers and its members were high and dry and as comfortable in their shelters on the side of an artillery- 
swept hill as if they had been in barracks. ‘‘Really an idle life,’’ said the officer who showed Mr. Palmer and Mr. Hare about the place 
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Arresting Looters PHOTOG y JAMES HARE, COLLIER'S STAFF 


Bulgarian officers were quick to 
punish looting when it came un- 
der their eyes. In the top photo- 
graph an officer is making an 
arrest of looters. In the lower 
photograph the drummer is warn- 
ing the troops to bring in to head- 
quarters all Turkish property 
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Bulgarian Soldiers Writing Home 
The Bulgarian fighting men, asa rule, were able to write, 
and in this case they had every facility. The desk in use 
was taken from a Turkish school in Mustapha Pasha 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 


LAHSA AA Rf A ea A 0 NR 


T TAKES pains, and art in the use 

of words, to make clear just why a 

water-power monopoly belongs in a 
wholly different class from any other kind 
of monopoly; and no amount of clearness 
in the use of words will accomplish it un- 
less the reader has the imagination to see 
the relation which water power is going 
to bear to the civilization of the future. 
The most distinguished electrician in the 
United States, one of the few men whose 
unique qualities entitle them, in a literal 
and exact sense, to be described as geniuses, 
has said that a time is coming in this coun- 
try when there will be no such thing as a 
running stream. He says that every drop 
of water will be stored in dams and reser- 
voirs, and its fall toward the sea will be 
permitted to take place only at high dams 
where power will be generated for every 
form of labor in every household, not 
merely for running railroad trains and fac- 
tories but for cooking and ironing and the 
routine duties of homes. The man who 
has thus pointed out, in an extraordinary 
detail of vision, just what water power 
is going to mean to future generations is 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz, and his office is 
consulting engineer of the General Electric 
Company, one of the very concerns most 
likely to be the great monopolist of water 
power if monopoly is going to be permit- 
ted. It is said that the General Electric 
Company controls about thirty-five per cent 
of the water power so far developed in 
this country. The same thought has been 
expressed, though with less eloquence and 
breadth of vision, by a report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission : 

“Wherever water is now or will hereafter be- 
come the chief source of power, the monopoliza- 
tion of electricity produced from running streams 
involves monopoly of power for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers, for manufactur- 
ing, and for supplying light, heat, and other 
domestic, agricultural, and municipal necessities, 
to such an extent that unless regulated it will 
entail monopolistic control of the daily life of 
our people in an unprecedented degree.” 


One Example 


S' ) MUCH for the situation; now for its 
application to present-day politics, and 
especially to Congress: Wherever there are 
great water-power sites large organizations 
are striving to get possession of them. This 
page deals merely with one—the latest one— 
of many efforts. In fact, more than fifteen 
water-power bills, similar to the one here de- 
scribed, are pending in the present Congress. 

Some months ago there was introduced 
in Congress a bill “to authorize,” so the 
official title read, “the building of a dam 
across the Coosa River.” The corporation 
which wanted the privilege was the Ala- 
bama Power Company (incidentally, one of 
its directors was a conspicuous member of 
Congress). In the Senate the bill was en- 
ergetically pushed by Senators Bankhead 
and Johnston of Alabama. An effort was 
made by Senators Burton of Ohio and Poin- 
dexter of Washington to amend it so that 
the Government should retain some power 
over the company. But the bill passed with- 
out amendment, and also, unfortunately, 
without a roll call. It would be interesting 
and valuable to record those Senators who 
believe in giving up these valuable power 
sites without compensation. 
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By MARK SULLIVAN 


There 1s no more important subject 
now pending before Congress and the 
country than the adoption of a 
definite and comprehensive water- 
power policy. 

—From the Annual Report of Walter L. Fisher, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, issued in December. 


In my opinion, 0 question now be- 
fore the Government 1s more important 
than the attainment of a proper 


solution of this question. 
—From the Annual Report of Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War, issued in December. 


Concerning no subject of legislation ts 
there a more imperative need of a 
definite and comprehensive policy 
than in relation to the develop- 
ment and control of water power. 


—From a speech delivered by Theodore Burton, Senator 
Srom Ohio, on August 14, 1912. 
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The Divided Democrats 


[\ THE House the fight in favor of the 
bill was led by Oscar W. Underwood, 
the Democratic leader. Indeed, one of the 
important facts about this whole situation 
is that the most powerful man in his party 
is on record as an aggressive advocate of 
the wrong side of this question. However, 
other Democrats were equally earnest and 
effective in opposition. Henry T. Rainey 
and Martin D. Foster of Illinois, Benjamin 
G. Humphreys of Mississippi and Swagar 
Sherley of Kentucky led the debate in op- 
position. The fight led to the most inter- 
esting division that has taken place in the 
present Congress, a square line-up between 
the old-school Democrats, whose first article 
of faith is State rights, and the younger 
men who have embraced modern thought 
and doctrines of government, including 
conservation. The bill finally passed by a 
vote of 94 to 87. There is not space here 
to tell how every Congressman voted. The 
important thing is this list of thirty-six 
Democrats who resisted their party ma- 
jority and their party leader in order to 
prevent the giving away of a valuable 
Government grant: 

Lioyp, Mo. 

Loseck, Neb. 

McCoy, N. J. 
McDermnort, Ill. 
Macuitre, Neb. 
Morrison, Ind. 

Moss, Ind. 

RAINey, IIl. 

SHERLEY, Ky. 

Sisson, Miss. 

SMALL, N.C. 
STEPHENS, Miss. 
STONE, Ill. 

Tatcortt, N. Y. 
THAYER, Mass. 
Tuomas, Ky. 

Waite, Ohio. 
WITHERSPOON, Miss. 


ALEXANDER, Mo. 
ALLEN, Ohio. 
BucHANAN, IIl. 
BULKLEY, Ohio. 
BurkKE, Wis. 
CANDLER, Miss. 
CLINE, Ind. 
CuRLEY, Mass. 
DoNOHOE, Pa. 
DoreMus, Mich. 
Foster, Ill. 

Fow er, Ill. 
GALLAGHER, III. 
GRaAy, Ind. 
How.anb, Ohio. 
HuMPHREYS, Miss. 
Kors.y, Ind. 
Lever, S. C. 

The most vital question at Washington 
to-day is whether this newer school of 
Democrats shall prevail over the older and 
larger group, which believes in giving away 
these power sites without recompense to 
the Government. The tariff will be more 
conspicuous, but more is really involved in 
this question. 
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Taft’s Views 
RESIDENT TAFT vetoed the bill. 
his veto message he said: 

“I think ... that it is just as improvident to 
grant this permit without such a reservation (1. e., 
a compensation to the Government) as it would be 
to throw away any other asset of the Government.” 

It is well known in Washington that Mr. 
Taft’s persistently correct course in regard 
to this bill and the whole water-power ques- 
tion is due to two members of his Cabinet, 
Secretary Stimson of the War Department 
and Secretary Fisher of the Interior De- 
partment. These men take a thoroughly 
enlightened position: they want the water 
power developed; they want it developed 
by private capital; they want a sufficient 
reward held out to that capital, even in- 
cluding some possible speculative reward; 
but they insist that enough power be re- 
tained in the Federal Government to pre- 
vent the amalgamation of all these power 
sites into one great monopoly, and also that 
there shall be opportunity from time to time 
to readjust the valuation of these sites. 


In 


The Heart of the Question 


WAGAR SHERLEY, who represents 
part of Louisville, is, in scholarship and 
ability, one of the first fifteen or twenty 
men in the House. He is by no means a 
radical. Indeed, he has been a most intelli- 
gent and powerful opponent of such inno- 
vations as the recall of judges. But on this 
question, with characteristic penetration, he 
put his finger on the real point: 

“T doubt if there has been any man in this Con- 
gress who has been more solicitous for the rights 
of the States than I have been. But J occasionally 
lose a good deal of my belief in State rights when 
I find they are made the refuge for individual 
privilege.” 

Forest Reserves Alsé 


HE same danger that threatens with 

respect to water power threatens also 
with regard to the forest reserves. The 
hungry interests which for years have been 
kept out of the forest reserves by the Federal 
Government are hoping now that the Demo- 
crats will take these reserves out of the hands 
of the national Government and give them 
to the individual States. They find justifica- 
tion for this hope in a speech delivered by 
Vice President-elect Marshall at Spokane 
on October 26 when he was a candidate: 

“The State of Washington and the other States 

. are entitled to the possession and control of 
every foot of land within their borders.” 

It wouldn’t be wholly fair to assume that 
Mr. Marshall made this speech because he 
thought it would be popular in the com- 
munity he was addressing. Doubtless Mr. 
Marshall, in his modes of thought, is one 
of those old-fashioned Democrats with a 
hereditary belief in State rights and a 
Jeffersonian opposition to Federal aggran- 
dizement. This attitude, with its poten- 
tial effect on our present national prob- 
lems, is the greatest existing threat to the 
Democratic party. Fortunately there is a 
large number of Democrats whose thought 
has kept pace with steam and electricity. 
Whether these, or the old-school State-rights 
men, are in the majority will determine a 
good deal of the political history of the 
next few years. And most important 
of all is the question which group 
President-elect Wilson will side with. 








“Get a F 





The customer is furnished a printed receipt, 


The customer’s printed receipt, the clerk’s 
receipt on the sales-strip, and the merchant’s 
receipt on the adding wheels, are all made by 


the same operation of the register. 


Everyone interested in the transaction re- 
ceives the best form of receipt for his particu- 


lar purpose. 


The “Get a Receipt” plan compels the 
giving of a correctly printed receipt to the 
customer, which means that there are corre- 
sponding and unchangeable records inside the 


register for the merchant and the clerk. 
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How It Benefits the 
Customer 


Prevents mistakes. 


Prevents over-chareg- 
ing. 

Prevents misunder- 
standings. 


Insures proper rec- 
ord of money paid on 
account. 


Gives information 
about special sales and 
new lots of goods han- 
dled by the merchant. 


Protects children and 
servants by furnishing 
them a printed receipt 
to take home. 


Shows which clerk 
waited on each cus- 
tomer, and in case goods 
are exchanged proves 
the price paid and date 
purchased. 


The Customer’s 
Receipt 





014 MAYI5 


*K -1.00 


W. S. JOHNSON 
416 Fourth Ave. 


Keep This Receipt 
It is your Protection 


WATCH FOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Cover) 








This receipt which goes 
to the customer, is printed 


by the register. 
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How It Benefits the 
Clerk 


It gives a clerk credit 
for good work. 


Educates clerks to 


become better business 
men. 


It prevents disputes 
with customers. 


Acts as a guide in 
making change. 


Enables him to prove 
that he is careful and 
accurate. 


Removes temptation. 


Prevents unjust sus- 
picion, and enables 
clerks to maintain that 
reputation which is so 
essential to success. 


The Clerk’s 
Receipt 





The sales-strip, which must 
show the same record as the 
customer’s receipt and the 
adding wheels, is the clerk’s 
receipt for having handled the 


transaction correctly. 


al Ca Register Company 


Day®n, Ohio 
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The merchant is furnished a positive check on his business. 


In addition to protecting customers and 
clerks, the “‘“Get a Receipt’? plan assures the 
merchant that he gets all the money that 


comes over his counters in exchange for goods. 
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The principles of the “Get a Receipt” 
plan can be applied with equal benefit in the 
smallest shop, the largest department store, 


and in the office. 


Receipt-printing National Cash Registers 
are built in many styles and sizes, suitable to 
every line of business where money is handled 


or records kept. 























Y THIS time Barney Cook was a sleuth of several 
weeks’ experience. Disguised as a newsboy, he 
had kept watch over a post box on a street corner 

until he had succeeded in identifying a blackmailer who 
was sending threatening letters to a client of the Bab- 
bing Bureau. Hidden in the cloak room of a Brooklyn 
machine shop, he had spied a confidential clerk putting 
drawings of a new lathe into the overcoat pocket of a 
confederate who was selling trade secrets to a rival 
company. He had peddled chewing gum at a subway 
entrance in Harlem, on the lookout for a cashier who 
was leading a double life; and he had located the flat 
in which the suspect concealed himself. Out at all 
hours of the night, eating from his pocket, and sleeping 
only when he was off shift, he had enjoyed the life of 
a street Arab, gloating over his adventures and taking 
his pay home to his mother, without counting it, as 
contemptuous as a young genius for the wages of 
his art. 

But he had also to make out daily reports of his 
hours on duty, the items of his expenses, and those in- 
cidents of his day’s work that concerned the case on 
which he was engaged. And no schoolroom composi- 
tions could have been more tedious. At first he had 
been allowed to narrate his report to a stenographer, 
who put it into shape and typed it for him; later, he 
was required to write it out, for the stenographer 
to correct and typewrite; but now he had to type it 
himself, and retype it when the stenographer had 
revised his spelling and his punctuation, and then type 
it again if the office manager edited it—which he in- 
variably did. 

No cub reporter was ever more harassed. After 
hours of exhausting “leg work,’ he had to hang over 
his machine till the back of his neck ached, pounding the 
keys till his stubby fingers were sore. He had to learn 
to spell. It was evident that he could never learn to 
punctuate. He had moments when he was as unhappy 
as if he had been sent back to school. 


E WAS enduring such a moment, in the operatives’ 

room, on this particular morning, when he was 
called to Babbing’s private office by a message on the 
office phone; and he went as eagerly as if it were the 
recess bell that had rung. His admiration of “the 
Chief” had mounted to hero worship. If this little, 
elderly, fat man had been a companionable father, an 
adventurous elder brother, and a rich uncle all in one, 
Barney could not have looked up to him with a more 
idolizing eye, with a more possessive trust and absorbed 
devotion. 

He found Babbing talking to a client—a heavy-shoul- 
dered, black young man, with a remarkable forehead— 
whom he introduced as Mr. P. P. Harper. “I think I'll 
put you in his office,’ Babbing explained, ‘as an office 
boy—from what he has told me of the case. Sit down. 
I want you to hear the details.” 

Harper was fooking Barney over, and he did not 
notice the slow, significant scrutiny with which Babbing 
put the boy on his guard. Barney turned from that 
glance and regarded Harper innocently. 

“Is he a detective?’ Harper asked. 

“You would never suspect it, eh?” 

“T certainly would not.” 

“That’s what makes him so successful. Tell me, now: 
your office is in the Broad Street Building?” 

oe | 

“Are you a broker?” 

“No, I’m a promoter,” 
back comfortably in his chair. 

“For whom?” 

“Well, chiefly for the Van Amberg estate.” 

3abbing turned to Barney, who had seated himself at 
the left of the desk. “Mr. Harper,” he explained, “is 
being annoyed by anonymous letters. He wants us to 
find out who’s sending them.” And again there was evi- 
dently concealed, behind his placid spectacles, some pri- 
vate thought which the boy could not decipher. 

Harper said: “They don’t come to me. To my wife.” 

“What put the Van Amberg estate in your office?” 

“My wife was the only daughter of old Jacob Van 
Amberg.” 

“Had he any other children?” 

“A son.” 

“Are you his financial adviser also ?” 

“No. He handles his own property. 

“And you handle 


Babbing said. 


Harper answered. He settled 
‘And a financial adviser.” 


your wife’s?” 


mae 
“Why don’t you handle your brother-in-law’s too? 
Smoke? 
ABBING had taken a box of cigars from lrawer 
of his desk. Harper selected one mechanically 


“My relations with my brother-in-law are not very cor 
dial. Don’t you smoke yourself ?” 
Babbing had closed the box. “No.” he said. “That 


one of the little pleasures that we detectives have t 
deny ourselves.” 

“Why so?” 

“For the same reason as circus acrobats and jugglers 
We're frequently in places where the trembling of a 
hand would arouse suspicion Tobacco affects the cot 
trol that a man has over his nerves.’ 

Babbing was putting the box away He did not ap 
pear to notice that Harper’s hand shook as he held a 
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Another Adventure of 
Detective Barney 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 
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He had peddled chewing gum at a subway entrance in 
Harlem, on the lookout for a cashier who 
was leading a double life 


noticed it. He had already 
noticed that Babbing’s tone of voice was somewhat too 
innocent. 


match to his cigar. Barney 


Harper exhaled the smoke appreciatively. ‘You keep 
good cigars for your clients.” 

“Not altogether for my clients,” Babbing explained. 
‘They're strong enough to release the little unconscious 
movements of the body that indicate when a man’s 
lying. I use them on suspects. Tell me, are your rela- 
tions with your brother-in-law such that these letters 
might be coming- 

“Hardly,” Harper put in. “I’m unwilling to think 
that he—” 

“Would 


“Certainly not 


you mind telling me about him?” 
Confidentially.” He glanced at Barney. 


3ING replied to that glance 


B’ ABBING replie 
worthy And not 


his training 


“Perfectly trust- 
as young as he looks. He got 
in the Secret Service before he came to me. 
His father was a Government operative. Used to put 
him through transoms to open doors—and to shadow 
persons who would’ve suspected anyone older.” 

He invented it with such easy 
almost believed it himself. 

“Well,” Harper said, “I met Van Amberg first at col- 


conviction that Barney 


lege We were—very chummy—for while. I met 
his sister through him. He invited me to visit his 
home during the Easter holidays.’ 
And when did you quarrel? 
When he practically accused me of wanting to marry 
he r her mone 
u were not wealthy then 
nd I’m not wealthy now. I was studying medi- 
cine when I married, and I gave it up—at her request 
to | ter the investments, the properties, that were 
left t ( father I’ve taken a commission out 
the State but it has never more than paid my 
expe 
3 e anonymous letters to your wife were to 
ceed in poisoning her mind against you—you’d be 
ned financially. Is that the situation?” 


Harper looked narrowly at his cigar; it had gone out. 
“I’m not so much concerned about the financial aspects 
of it. I’ve been very happy with my wife. And I’m 
fond of my boy.” 

“Have you any of these letters?” 

“No.” 

“Any copies of them?” 

“No. As a matter of fact—she’s not aware that [ 
know she’s been receiving them.” 

“And how do you know it?” 

“I’d rather not say. I had felt for some time that 
there was something wrong. 
protect myself.” 

“T see. Have you noticed anything else—besides the 
letters?” 

“Well, I’ve had an idea that I was being followed on 
the street, and I supposed that the persons interested in 
separating us had employed some crooked private detec- 
tive to work up a case against me.” 

“T see.” 

“And I thought that if I could employ you to put men 
with me, I would have their testimony to refute any that 
might be manufactured against me.” ’ 

“Our office,” Babbing said, “doesn’t handle divorce 
cases. : 

“IT understand that. This is not a divorce case. | 
don’t want a divorce—or a separation, either. I want 
to prevent it.” 

“Have your wife’s 
grounds?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Or anything that she has misconstrued to be such?” 


| had to take measures to 


suspicions ever had any real 


ELL—once, last winter, I had supper at Rector’s 
with a young lady who is—in the confidence 
of one of our big railroad men. For business reasons, | 
wanted to get a line on something he was doing. That 
sort of thing, you know, isn’t uncommon in Wall Street.” 

“And your wife learned of it?” 

“Through her brother. 

“You're sure it was he?” 

“He admitted it. He saw me there. And he told her.” 

“There has never been any dissatisfaction about your 
handling of the estate?” 

“Except on my side. I’ve tripled the 
property and made nothing for myself.” 

“Any auditing?” 

“Her brother has had all my statements audited quar- 
terly.” 

“How old is your son?” 

“ik. 

“He’s your wife’s heir?” 

“Naturally.” 

“You did not marry until after her father’s death?” 

“No.” 

“Yet you don’t think her brother’s behind this attempt 
to separate you?” 

“Well, he’s hardly that sort.” 

“What sort is he?” 

“He’s an inoffensive kind of idler. When I knew him 
first, he used to collect birds and make water-color 
drawings of them. He’s at the head of a local Audubon 
society—and mixed up with a society for the preserva- 
tion of the Palisades, and another for abolishing bill- 
boards—and all that sort of piffle. He’s getting into 
politics, I hear, now 

“Married ?” 

“No.” 

“Your wife’s very fond of him?” 

“Toa 

“You've not separated? She's still living with you?” 

“She's been visiting her brother—lately.” 

“Where? 

“At the old family place—up the Hudson. Our boy’s 
had trouble with his throat. The winters in the city 
are bad for him.” 

“You didn’t go with them ?” 

“[’m not on speaking terms with Van Amberg.” 

“These letters have been received by her there?” 

“Yes— As a matter of fact, some of them came to 
the house here and I redirected them.” 

“T see. Well, I shall have to make a preliminary in- 
vestigation before I can decide what line to work on. I 
can get you by telephone?” 

“What sort of preliminary investigation?” 

‘The usual sort. It seems evident that this is a fam- 
ily affair, in no way connected with your business. And 
my first plan—of putting an operative in your office 
will have to be given up.” Babbing rose. “I’ll let you 
hear from me in a day or two.” 


value of her 


as a reformer.” 


\RPER came to his feet reluctantly. “What are 
you going to do?” 

Babbing looked at him with a_ benign 
haven’t the least idea.” 

“But I want you to put men with me at once—for 
protection.” 

“You look as if you could take pretty good care of 
yourself: Where did you get those shoulders? College 
athletics ?” 

“Yes—I don’t mean that sort of protection. If they 
have detectives—” 

“My dear sir” 


smile. “I 


3abbing held out his hand—“if there 
are detectives following you, they’ll know that you're 
in this office now, and they'll be watching for my men. 
We must be cleverer than that.” 
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“Oh, I see.” Harper shook hands with him. “T’ll 
hear from you as soon as possible.” 

“Don’t worry. We'll begin at once. Go out this way.” 

When the door had closed on him, Babbing sat down 
at his desk again, took off his gold spectacles, and set- 
tled back meditatively in his chair, tapping with his 
spectacles upon his teeth. They were small, sharp teeth, 
set far apart, and very white. “Well,” he asked Barney, 
“what do you make of it?” 


ARNEY had made practically nothing of it. He had 

not tried to. He had regarded Harper as a sur- 
geon’s assistant might regard a prospective patient. He 
had not expected to have to pay any attention until the 
case came to the operating table. He smiled defen- 
sively. 

“Well,” Jabbing said, “you didn’t like him, did you?” 

Barney shook his head. 

“Why not?” 

“T dunno.” 

Jabbing studied him in silence a moment; then he 
rose. “I’m disappointed in you, Barney,” he said, begin- 
ning to walk up and down the room. “You've got the 
makings of a good detective in you, but you don’t seem 
to be developing. You've no ‘nose,’ boy. And I don't 
see you getting any— When that man came in here 
[ had a distinct impression of something strongly sin- 
ister. That’s why I called you in. I wanted to see 
whether you got ha 

“I thought you were tryin’ to—to tell me somethin’,” 
Barney stammered. 

Babbing turned to him. “Oh? I see. I threw you off. 
Well, if I call yo& like that again, don’t watch me. 
Watch the person that’s with me. I noticed that you 
saw his hand shake when he lit his cigar?” 


ARNEY grinned. “I didn’t think you saw it.” 
“Well, that’s good. It shows that he didn’t. Why 
do you suppose it shook? He’s in almost perfect physi- 
cal condition. He’s been an athlete. And evidently he 
doesn’t dissipate—I tell him that we detectives don't 
smoke—because we're often in situations where the 
trembling of a hand would arouse suspicion. Now if 
he has come with anything to conceal, he'll immediately 
become conscious of his hand. And it'll show. Under- 
stand ?” 
Barney nodded, big-eyed. 
“When his hand shook, that alarmed him. When I 
added that the tobacco was 


Babbing was enjoying himself. He paced up and 
down, like an instructor expounding a_ beloved art. 
“Couldn't you see that he was writing—or planning to 
write—those letters himself ?” 

“Gee!” Barney said. “What for?” 

“Well,” Babbing reflected, “if he were a different- 
looking sort of man, I'd say that he merely intended 
to.make his wife believe there was a conspiracy of lies 
against him. I'd say he was intending to make unjust 
accusations against himself, anonymously, and then pro- 
duce the reports of our men to show that the accusa- 
tions were unjust. He could show, for example, that 
he couldn't have done what the letters said, because he 
wasn’t in the place where they accused him of being at 
the time they said. Do you understand that?” 

“Ves; (ait: 

“Having convinced her that he was the victim of 
such a conspiracy, he could easily make her believe that 
she had been deceived about him in the past. And re- 
gain her sympathy. Eh?” 

“Ves, sit.” 

“Very good. But this man is too big to be playing 
that sort of game as an end in itself. He’s too big. 
Unless I’ve lost my eye.’ He sat down and looked at 
Barney vacantly. His face became mildly blank in 
thought. “At college, studying medicine, he was prob- 
ably a poor boy, very ambitious. He went in for ath- 
letics, and distinguished himself. Probably became a 
football hero. And attracted Van Amberg, who was 
evidently esthetic. Van Amberg’s friendship flattered 
him and he saw its possibilities. They became ‘chummy.’ 
Van Amberg talked about him at home and invited him 
there. The girl had heard her brother speak of him. 
She was predisposed. Harper saw his chance and took 
it. But he would conceal from Van Amberg the fact 
that he was making love to the sister. And having 
made sure of the girl, he would be less considerate of 
the brother. That's where the quarrel would come 
from. Then when the father’s death left the girl her 
money, they married. And Harper gave up medicine. 
He wanted power. It’s in his face. Her money meant 
power. It meant a career. 

“Having got the girl, he shows the other side of him. 
The marriage isn’t happy. The brother has authority 
enough to keep an eye on Harper’s handling of his 
wife's estate. And Harper resents it. The wife ‘re- 
fuses to take his side against her brother. After seven 
r eight years of bickering, Van Amberg is getting the 


what’s he up to—what his final purpose is. Never mind 
his office. Get a line on his house. On his servants. 
On his friends. On his evenings. And, Arch, I want 
to get telephone connection with a man named Van 
Amberg—only son of old Jacob—at his place up the 
Hudson. Right away. You can go, Barney.” 

Barney went, unwillingly. It was not that he was 
interested in Harper's case, nor even in Babbing’s 
handling of it. He was simply so glamoured by Bab- 
bing himself that he could have sat listening to the 
Chief discourse in a foreign language and been happy 
in the sound and the sight of him. And he was so 
single-minded in his infatuation that he was not aware 
how Babbing played down to him, and expanded be- 
fore him, and enjoyed the incense of his boyish ideal- 
ization of detectives and their work. He knew Bab- 
bing liked him; but he was accustomed to having people 
like him; and he had learned not to presume on it. He 
returned to the labor of preparing his previous day’s 
report. 

A while later Babbing notified him by telephone: “Be 
at your desk at three o'clock this afternoon. I want you 
to make another appearance in this Harper business.” 


A! TEN minutes after three he was called to Bab- 
bing’s private office and introduced to Eugene Van 
Amberg as “a young man who has been out on the 
case.” And with his morning’s lesson in his mind, Bar- 
ney gave all his gaze to Van Amberg and took a good 
impression of him, demurely. He was a tall, loose- 
shouldered man of thirty-five, very dryly tanned, with a 
philosophic long nose and a thin-lipped mouth. He did 
not actually smile at Barney, but his eyes softened and 
twinkled on him humorously, in an expression which 
Barney, as a telegraph messenger, had learned to rec- 
ognize as the precursor of a twenty-five-cent tip. He 
was well dressed in a negligent manner. He was grow- 
ing bald; and it was evident that he had been trying to 
save his hair by going bareheaded out of doors. His 
scalp was sunburned. He said to Babbing: “I didn't 
exactly understand what the case was.” And he had 
a deep but peculiarly gentle sort of voice. 
Babbing nodded. “No. 
the telephone. Sit down.” 
Van Amberg settled himself in a chair, leaning for- 
ward, his elbows on the chair arms, frankly interested 
in the “famous” Walter Babbing, but impersonally so 
as a thoughtful spectator. 


I couldn’t be explicit over 


’ 


“What I am going to tell 





strong enough to affect his 
nervous control of himself, he 
let his cigar go out, didn’t he?” 

“T didn’t notice.” 

“Well, if you're going to be 
of any use to this office, you'll 
have to begin to open your 
eyes. You'll have to learn to 
know when a man’s lying to 
you and when he’s telling you 
the truth. Otherwise, you'll be 
chasing off on all sorts of 
false scents. If you had 
watched Harper, you'd have 
seen that when I questioned 
him about those anonymous 
letters, I purposely looked him 
square in the eye. He at once 
became uneasily conscious of 
the facts that were concealed 
behind his eyes. And his natu- 
tal impulse was to look away 
from me. He was able to con- 
trol that impulse. But in con- 
trolling it he overdid it. He 
stiffened the muscles. His eyes 
set. That might be an inno- 
cent reflex in the case of a sus- 
pect who knew he was unjustly 
suspected. But Harper had no 
reason to suppose that I sus- 
pected him. Why should he? 
Therefor« the idea of guilt 
must have come from his own 
thoughts. Understand?” 


B ARNEY said he did. 
“— 


e pretended that he 
didn't suspect his brother-in- 


law of sending the letters, but ‘* You'll tread gently for the rest of your days, you sneaking parasite. 


when he saw me apparently 
taking up that idea, his face 








And if you so much 
as put a toe outside the straight path, I’ll have you flung into the gutters’’ 


you,” Babbing said very slowly, 
“is, of course, confidential. We 
have a client who has_ been 
blackmailed systematically, for 
some years, by a woman and 
two men in this city. As in 
the majority of such cases, he 
is not in a position to prose- 
cute. And we have been inves- 
tigating the operations of the 
gang in the hope of finding a 
victim*on whom we might suc- 
cessfully base a_ prosecution.” 
He reached a file of typewrit- 
ten reports on his desk and be- 
gan to turn the pages. “In 
the course of this investigation 


we obtained evidence to indi- 
cate that the blackmailers had 
either sent, or were preparing 
to send, letters to a Mrs. P. P. 
Harper—who, it seems, is your 
sister. Her address, as they 
had it in their notebook, was 
a town address, wasn’t it, 
Barney ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Barney said. 

E PUT aside the report. 
“We found that she was 

away from home, visiting you. 
\nd I phoned you in order to 
find out whether the letters re- 
ceived by her were sufficient 
for our purposes.” 

“To prosecute on?” 

“Yes.” 

Van Amberg shook his head. 
“It’s out of the question.” 

“Because the letters were in- 
sufficient? Or because Mrs 
Harper is averse to—” 








Look at me. At my eyes. I’m 
watching you, intently You 

Say something that I secretly wished you to say. Do 
you see the change in the eye? It relaxes—almost im 
perceptibly. Watch my nostril. Now I’m listening in 
tently. Now I hear it. Do you see? When a man 
takes a natural breath, he breathes in through the front 
of his nose; the sides of the nostrils do not move But 
when he inhales in any secret excitement—with gratifica 
tion See? It’s almost as if he smelled a pleasant 
odor. Besid his mouth showed that he was on his 
guard all the time He was away off normal. You have 
to learn to watch people until you know what the nor 
al is, and recognize any departure from it instantly 
Understand 2” 


“Ves gir” 


wife away from him. Harper wants her back. But he 
wants her because he wants control of that estate. 
Well?” His gaze focused on Barney. “Is that your 
idea of the situation?” 

ab i? sir.” 

“Then what do you think he’s up to?” 


ARNEY shook his head 
Babbing said: “I’ve a notion it'll be interesting to 
He pressed a call button. When Archibald, 


his office manager, appeared, he gave him Harper’s 


find out.’ 


card “This man,” he said, “has separated from his 
wilt He seems to be using some rather questionable 


means to bring her back to him. I want to find out 


“For both reasons. She’s 
been very ill. I’ve intercepted 
the letters, and she has never seen them. I wouldn't 


have her involved in a case of this kind if it were to 
convict all the blackmailers in America 
“Can you let me see the letters?” 
“Yes, if you promise not to involve her in any way.” 
“Certainly.” 


“There are only two.” He put his hand in an inner 
breast pocket. “And they seem absolutely futile—for 
purposes of blackmail.’ 

Babbing nodded. “I was afraid they had not gone 
far enough.” He glanced at the letters. “I see. Yes. 
There’s nothing there.” He returned them. He tilted 
himself back in his swivel chair, cheerfully at his ease, 
as if the important part of the interview were over 

19 Continued on page 24) 
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WE HAVE noticed “The Yellow Jacket” 
before. This is not a criticism. It is, in 
the first place, a protest, and, in the second, an 
appreciation. In an adjoining box, on the otca- 
sion of our fourth visit to this delightful play 
by Hazelton and Benrimo, sat three men and 
three women of the prosperous class. They 
arrived very late, and noisily. They talked 
throughout the performance, derided the more 
serious situations, were palpably bored by the 
moments of delicate comedy. The poetry of 
the piece they didn’t see at all. One man of 
the party even went so far as to talk back to 
the dignified “Chorus” as he announced the be- 
ginning of the second act. These people are 
typical of the satiated theatregoer who de- 
mands the obvious, and whose imagination, 
through neglect, has become a useless machine. 
Such a one, to the annoyance of his neighbors, 
takes it as a personal affront if a manager 
dares enter the realm of symbolism. Because 
of the first impression upon this sort of 
amusement seeker, “The Yellow Jacket” almost 
failed. But, as its real value becomes more gen- 
erally known, it is now drawing bigger houses 


The bored and 
efficient 
property man 


More of 


“The 


Yellow Jacket” 





His foster parents show the prince 
the baby shirt marked by the 
blood of his mother, while little 
Plum Blossom looks on, in 
the arms of her stern father 
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with each performance. This is the greatest 
commentary on the fact that there ts a dis- 
criminating public which can feel, without being 
startled to laughter by the slapstick or thrilled 
by the cruder appeals to sentimentality. That 
the emotions of a dying mother over a baby 
made of gilded bamboo, with a skirt tied about 
its middle, can bring a lump in your throat is 
a triumph of acting and staging. That the au- 
dience holds its breath while the hero climbs a 
mountain made of six lacquered tables is a trib- 
ute to the intelligence of that audience and to the 
power of suggestion. Concluded on page 2 
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The graceful hero, 
with the world 
before him 
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THE APOSTLE TO THE TEXANS 


GOT me a new word in Texas—Texanic! Try it: 

Titanic—Texanic. It caroms trippingly from the 

tongue. It fills the imagination gibbously. 
is the greatest of our States. In its far-swinging bor- 
ders a great people are breeding. Progress of every 
kind is moving in the air of Texas and stirring in its 
soil. And whatever is truly representative of that fine 
new spirit which is abroad between the Sabine and the 
Rio Grande they proudly call Texanic. To characterize 
this Texanic spirit, two words will help, sincerity and 
directness. The Texan character is open faced. It 
conceals itself no more than the open face of the plain 
conceals itself from the searching eye of the sun. 
Moreover the Texan character moves straight to its 
designs. The early Texan was little bothered by the 
right angles of the surveyors. He saddled his horse 
and moved off across the plains in the exact direction 
he wished to go. That early custom has become a trait. 
The Texan character is single hearted and direct. It 
does not beat the whole jungle over but goes straight 
to the lair of whatever tiger it is hunting that day. 
But to these two traits of the Texanic character, one 
other must be added—breadth, largeness of spirit, a 
world view. Nothing Texanic can be narrower than 
the sweep of world horizons. 

And this, now, is the story of a Texanic personality. 
Even before going to Texas the writer was informed 
that George W. Truett holds Texas in the hollow of his 
hand. I wanted to know about that, and once there it 
was no trouble at all to gather information. I was 
overwhelmed with it. Usually some gum-shoe work is 
required to gather the materials for the biographical 
sketch of a public man, but it took none in this instance. 
I was hardly sconced in my hotel before telephone 
bells began to tinkle and notes and messengers to 
arrive. Gentlemen presently came hurrying to my room 
to tell me about George W. Truett. One Texan did tread 
upon another’s heels so fast they followed on. Some- 
thing had to be done about it. Who knew but those 
impetuous folk would soon Be tying their appreciations 
to bricks and hurling them through the windows! | 
confessed my embarrassment. My informants rose 
to the occasion with that genius for hospitality which 
is the peculiar heritage of the South. They decided to 
hold a little private dinner in the hotel that night at 
which they would tell me all about this great Texanic 
soul. There now, by the way, was Texanic directness 
for you; yes, and Texanic sincerity, for they just 
naturally believed in this man Truett; believed that he 
was the greatest preacher in Texas, yes, sir; and, in- 
cidentally, in the United States. When they felt around 
in their minds for comparisons they mentioned Spur- 
geon and Beecher. Some could not stop with mere 
citations. of ministers; they went on to statesmen, and 
talked of Gladstone and Bright and Disraeli. And they 
all wanted to testify 

The gentleman who assumed charge of this little 
boosters’ banquet told me his only embarrassment was 
to keep the number down to a reasonable dozen or so; 
that there was a reception to a United States Senator 
on the same night, and they did not want to break that 
up entirely. As it was, enough of notables crowded 
into our dining room to fill me with awe and wonder. 

A MILE-A-MINUTE SORT OF PERSON 

N MY right was an ex-Attorney General of the 

State; on his right was a gentleman who had been 
referred to in the public prints of that day as the next 
Governor—and as I learned, this was no idle compli 
ment. On my left was an eminent doctor of divinity. 
and on his left was the leading real estate dealer of 
north Texas. Besides there were judges and lawyers, 
bankers, editors and writers. It was a select party 
There were no mere men and no mere millionaires or 
mere politicians. Each guest was a_ representative 
personality asset of the community, and all had gathered 
at the call of a moment to make their boast of a fellow 
townsman and a minister. 
of his congregation. 
stand it to hear him 
appear. All 
Texanic. 
taken in 


Few of them were members 
Some confessed they could not 
often—for which will 
agreed that the man was Titanic and 
Now, of course, these Texans may be mis- 
their judgment. Texans: are enthusiasts 
Whom they like they love and whom they hate they 
hang. 

From the mountains of North Carolina for a hundred 
years feudists and fighters have come. Take a feudist 
and fighter and baptize him with the Holy Ghost and 
you get the stuff that prophets and apostles are made of 
In those mountains, forty-five years ago, George W 
lruett was born. The W.—I do not know what it is 
for. It does not matter. It is an unsignifying detail 
It may stand for Washington. It may stand for whirl 
wind. W. Truett, by any other initial or cog 
nomen, would burn up his soul as fast 

Dr. Truett is a mile-a-minute sort of person. He 
seems to. have entered the world on the run and never 
to have slackened his pace. By the time he was nineteen 
years old he had established the Hiawassee High School 
m northeast Georgia, and was its principal. The 
school grew. When the youth was twenty-one it had 


reasons 


George 


Texas 





This is the fourth article of Mr. Macfarlane’s series ‘‘Man- 
to-Man Preachers,’’ the purpose of which is to comple- 


ment the successful series on ‘‘Preachers in America 
with vivid sketches of a number of extremely in- 
teresting men who both preach to their fellows 
and reach out for them. The subjects 
of the remaining articles will be: 


The Rev. Francis L. Higgins 
Missionary to the Lumberjacks of the Minnesota 
Northern Woods 


The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman 


the man who revived Revivalism in America 
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PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


two hundred and fifty students. A career was swiftly 
forming for the young principal right there in Georgia, 
but his parents decided to migrate westward. Upon 
the door of the school one morning appeared the caba- 
listic letters, “G. T. T.” which everywhere stood in 
those days of Lone-Starward emigration for “Gone 
To Texas.” The young man had trekked with his 
father; but he could not elude his destiny. He was a 
marked man from the time he entered the new State. 
He could not move down the street, he could not whittle 
a stick on the corner, he could not get on his horse and 
ride off across the prairie without people following 
him. He was a born leader of men. He was the Little 
Corsican over again with added inches and conscience. 
Had he gone into politics he might have shaken this 
Texas as La Follette shook Wisconsin. He had his eye 
on politics, too, and would have gone into law but for 
an old Baptist preacher. A few times the young man 
had talked to the people in the village church when 
the minister was away. He was an untutored boy then. 
His clothes didn’t fit him, and, for that matter, neither 
did his arms and legs. He was lean and lithe as a 
panther, he had a long head and a bulldog jaw. But 
the most remarkable part of him was his eyes. They 
shone like gems. And he could preach—right then he 
could preach. 


HE WAS PRAYED INTO THE MINISTRY 


RELIGIOUS service was held on Saturday in those 

days to get ready for Sunday, a sort of church 
matinée. At one of these Saturday matinées the old 
preacher took a very unfair advantage of the young 
mountaineer by suddenly saying: “There’s a young man 
in this house that ought to be preaching and we all 
know it. We all know who he is, and I want everybody 
in the house to go to prayin’ for him to decide right 
now.” 

Surprised and scared are tame words to apply to the 
state of being of young Truett. His soul was all but 
jellied. He flushed redder than the clay of his native 
mountains. His conscience was already trying to choke 
the embryo lawyer in him. Now with all these prayers 
coming at him from the outside, he knew he was treed, 
to use a term most familiar to his youth. He clamored 
for time; he protested, he pleaded for a postponement, 
an armistice, anything that would let him get away from 
those folk on their knees, so the lawyer and the preacher 
in him could have an even break at the least. Just here 
I forget hew the matinée came out, but presently George 
W. Truett was a candidate for the ministry. The 
minute that decision was known his destiny began trail 
ing him harder than ever. In Waco was Baylor Uni- 
versity. It was in debt—heavily in debt for those days 

something like one hundred thousand dollars. And 
it was sinking under the burden. Here 
old Baptist minister pottering into the story again 
He took his pen in hand to let the president of the 
imperiled university know “there’s a young man here 
can raise that indebtedness.” The president called the 
young man into view, looked him over, felt of his 
quality, and agreed with the old minister. In vain 
the mountain boy protested. He was a youth; he 
was a stranger; he was himself uncolleged. But the 
wise old college president continued in agreement with 
the wise old minister. He pointed the young man to 
the job, and insisted. Now George W. Truett with all 
his force has never been a man to kick long against the 
pricks of conscience. He looked into the watery eye 
of the older man and succumbed. He took the job 
And as usual he started like a prairie fire. In one year 
and eleven months he had raised the indebtedness and 
something more. Then school, he 
entered it as a student. For four years he pursued its 
courses diligently. Then they graduated him, diplomaed 
and perhaps Soon after they 


came the 


having saved the 


degreed him which 


elected him to its presidency. 


HE PREACHES WITH A TONGUE OF FIRI 


OW you begin to see that this young man from the 


mountains of North 
had something on the ball. 
But he declined the presidency 


Carolina must really 


He had decided six 





have 


or seven years before to preach; and he meant to 
preach. For four years, along with his college work, 
he had been pastor of a church. The report of the 
power of this preaching had spread all over the country. 
Great churches in the nation vied with one another to 
secure this young man, still under thirty, for their pul- 
pit. But the man had given himself to Texas. He 
accepted a call from the First Baptist Church of Dallas, 
and he is in his sixteenth year there now. His church 
auditorium is one of the largest in the country. I got 
tangled up in his Sunday school in the morning as 
it was dispersing, and it was like the back wash from a 
circus. 

The man preaches with a tongue of fire. His ser- 
mons have come to be the sensations of the annual 
conventions of his Communion. At Baltimore, in 1909, 
his speaking place was filled, packed and jammed, two 
hours before the preaching hour. So evéry year as the 
place of these annual conventions is shifted over the 
country, the people will stand in the aisles to hear the 
man. In his grip upon an audience he resembles 
Spurgeon. In the blaze of his passion we must go trail- 
ing back into history for analogies. 

With it all, he is simple and human as a Georgia 

cracker. But to this simplicity he adds all the dignity 
of the full-blown Texan character. 
* His ministry in the town is to all. He has unbounded 
energies. His skin“is tight upon his body. His nerves 
are tense as wire. He works untiringly, in gentleness 
and sweetness and patience. 


THE RELIGIOUS ROUND-UP OF THE COWBOYS 


R. TRUETT can hate the sin and love the 

sinner and make the sinner understand that he 
feels both emotions. Said some one to me: “He makes 
the strongest prohibition speeches I ever heard, but if 
he were to die, I think every saloon in town would close 
on the day of his funeral.” 

Nor does the man’s ministry stop with municipal 
boundaries. It goes far and includes in a most re- 
markable way the cowboys on the ranges. Take you a 
map of Texas and trace a line off southwestward toward 
El Paso for six or seven hundred miles till you come 
upon a county called Jeff Davis, with scraggly mountains 
marked therein. Those are the Davis mountains, one 
of the last haunts of the Texas cowboy. Every year 
for ten years Dr. Truett has been going for a week 
into this country and engaging with the cowboys in a 
great religious round-up. The cowboys come, the 
cattlemen come, and some bring their wives—come 
from hundreds of miles round, and sleep out upon the 
ground in the open air in a nook of the mountains, and 
three times daily the fiery evangel from Dallas preaches 
to them the unsearchable riches of the Gospel. Dr. 
Truett eats their food, he lives their life, he sleeps their 
sleep on the ground with only a tarpaulin to cover him. 
For that week of the year he is their pastor and they 
are his people. There will be seven or eight hundred 
of the men and perhaps as many women. It is the great 
event of their year. 

Dr. Truett’s own characterization of these people 
is: “They are unspoiled; they are children of nature; 
they are artless; they are sincere as the sunlight; they 
are men of tremendous convictions; they face issues 
and decide them; they are empire builders.” But at 
the time of the first of these meetings, Dr. Truett 
was quite unacquainted with the cowboy character. 
lhe place of meeting was fifty miles or more from the 
railroad station. The party which came to escort him 
consisted of thirty or forty men and a score of women. 
The train being late, only thirty miles was made the 
first day and they camped at night near the house 
of a cattleman. The mountain air and the ride had 
given the preacher a appetite. He ate enor- 
mously, and at its conclusion was indeed too full for 
any sort of utterance. Yet in the moment of his pain- 
ful fullness, a deputation of the cowboys approached 
and proposed that he preach to them then and there. 
The minister was aghast. He not only was in no fit 
physical condition to preach, but he was utterly at sea 
as to what to preach. The men had not revealed them- 
selves very clearly to him. He knew he was dealing 
with a simple-hearted folk, quick to feel affection and 
quick to take offense, and he did not know much more. 
The deputation read the minister’s consternation on his 
tace 


great 


“Kaynt yo’ shoot quick, Parson?” one of them asked, 
and added, thoughtfully, “ ’cause if yo’ kaynt shoot quick, 
I reckon we all have sent for the wrong parson.” 

The preacher was on his mettle in an instant. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “I guess I can shoot quick if 
you can get me something to shoot at.” 

“Well,” allowed another of the boys, “we all are 
plumb anxious to be shot full of holes on this yere 
Gospel proposition—fire 

But the preacher was still floundering 

“Where can we hold the service?” he asked, looking 
helplessly though a pulpit suddenly 
appear out of a clump of cactuses. 

This time the knights of the cow country 


away.” 


round as would 
showed 
their impatience 

“You kin hev the whole range, Parson, plumb from 
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here to the mountings,” answered one of them with a 
wave at an amphitheatre fifty miles square framed in 
on all sides by the skirts of the hills 
he must shoot quick indeed 

“We'll hold it here,” he declared with decision, nod 
ding toward the clump of cottonwood trees beside the 
house. “The women can sit on the porch. You men 
can stand up, lean up or sit down as you like.” 


Che preacher saw 


“That there way o’ perceedin’ shore suits us plumb 
up to the hilt,” assured the leader of the cowboys as 
they immediately began to dispose themselves 

“Can you sing?” asked the preacher 

There was much nudging of elbows and finally one 
of them allowed they had “some words that went purty 
well with ‘A Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.’’ 
The doctor thought they would hardly do, however, and 
proposed “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” There was an- 
other council among the boys 

“We all allow ‘at we can make out to sing that there 
song fitten to git started with the ropin’ an’ brandin’ o’ 
sinners, all right, all right, Parson,” was the verdict at 
the end of it. 

So they sang the song, and splendidly, their rich 
powerful voices swelling up through the branches 
toward the stars and out over the vast prairie in a 
way to start the emotions in the breast of the preacher. 
When they had finished he preached to them of the 
Love of God. They heard him in silence to the end, 
a silence that was awed and tense, as out there under 
the stars they felt themselves in the grip of unseen 
things. When the sermon was done the preacher made 
an evangelistic appeal that was without visible results, 
but he saw his men in serious mood, and he began to 
understand them and to feel that they understood him 

If you ever saw cowboys drop off to sleep like logs 
at the going down of the sun, you will understand how 
speedily they flung their “tarps” about upon the ground 
and rolled off to slumber. But while these preparations 
were going on, two great giants of them, after eying 
the preacher narrowly for a long time, approached him 
aid asked: 

“Will you take a little pasear (walk) with us, Parson? 
We all have got somethin’ to say to you all.” 


“COME UNDER TO THE MAYSTER” 


ATURALLY the minister consented. The two men 

walked ahead of him in solemn silence, yards and 
yards, and then more yards, till the total must have 
been more than two hundred—up the trail in the star 
light, but all without a word. There was no sound but 
the far-off cry of a coyote on the hills and the near-by 
clink of spurs, the scrape of “chaps,” and the occasional 
grating of a boot heel upon a boulder. At length the 
two solemn-faced men turned about, and one of them 
pushed up the flap of his hat so the minister saw the 
shine of his eyes as he said 

“Well, Parson, me and Bill jest wanted to tell you 
that if you kin keep up this lick o’ preachin’, you all 
are agoin’ to git us convarted, shore.” 

And that was all they had to say Che minister too 
was scant of words. He just gripped their hands, and 
said: “Boys, I'll do my best.” 

Solemnly and in silence again he followed them back 
to the circle of “tarps” about the cottonwoods, and him- 
self lay down—but not to sleep. The experience was 
too strange. After a while he noticed that the man 
next him was not sleeping either 

“No,” confessed the man, “you shore have banished 
slumber from my couch this night, Parson. You got 
me a thinkin’, Parson—you shore have.” 

Scores of conversions resulted from his first week 
in the cowboys’ country. 

“Come under to the Mayster,” is the expression used 
by these sons of the saddle to describe conversion 
Master is always their preferred word for Christ, and 
in their drawling accents they lengthen and depress the 
vowel until the word sounds as I have spelled it 

On the second or third night of this first meeting, a 
cowboy named Sam, just getting over delirium tremens, 
came down the aisle as the evangelistic appeal was 
being made, and stood before the preacher. He made a 
sorry picture. His eyes were wildly staring; his hair was 
disheveled; his mustaches hung disconsolate, one hand 


twirling nervously at them, while the 
lessly near the butt of the revolver on his hip. The sight 
of the coming of Sam stirred the audience deeply. And 


Sam began immediately to speak right out in meeting: 


other nestled rest 


“Do you mean, Parson,” he asked, thickly, “’at if I 
come under to the Mayster, he will he’p me fight these 
devils at’s eatin’ me up?” Before the minister could 
reply scores of cowboys were standing on their feet 
all about and calling encouragingly: “That’s exactly 
right, Sam.” “That shore is right,” “You bet your life 
He will,” and expressions of similar import 

And Sam came under to the Mayster, and is to-day 
a sober man 

RAISING HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 











Every year he is gathering mons some great 

hropic or missio1 purp Within the last thre 

years the doors of a great sanatorium ng open in 

Dallas. Itis the finest of its particular kind in the South 

west, so far as the peopl f Dallas know It cost a 

half a lollars. Gi eV uett raised that half 
llior raised thout a cent of cost to the 











institution or to anyone but himself—raised it between 
whiles of one of the busiest pastorates in America. It 
was and will remain a monumental achievement. His 
cowboy friends helped with the enterprise to the extent 
of tens of thousands of dollars. No year passes that 
they do not put money in his hands for some unselfish 
cause, 

“People do what he wants them to do,” the old Bap- 
tist preacher had written to the president of Baylor 
University twenty years or more ago. ‘That is still a 
predominant characteristic of the man. He gives off 
power like radium. He multiplies his personality 
through all the organization of his church 


IN THE PULPIT 


HE auditorium of this church is a fine piece of 
Gothic improvisation—the improvisation being due 
to the necessity of doubling its capacity to meet the 
necessities of the Truett congregations. But the Gothic 
effect has been preserved, and the auditorium lifts itself 
in noble vistas three directions from the pulpit. Space, 
airiness, grace, and almost the effect of an outdoor 
temple are the achievements of the architects in this 
built-over structure. 
Dr. Truett entered his pulpit unobtrusively, al 

















The Rev. Dr. George W. Truett, who characterizes, says 
Mr. Macfarlane, the Texanic spirit of 
sincerity and directness 

















most stealthily. He wore a short black coat of som« 
light fabric—it might have been alpaca—I am no wiz 
ard of warps and woofs. When he stood up to speak 
there was little to remind one of the arts of the prac- 
ticed orator. There was no “taking of the stage,” no 
impressive silences that gathered the audience up and 
up and up into the arms of his personality. His voice 
was not rich, though they told me he had worn it out 
by preaching thrice daily to the cowboys and talking 
with them interminably between services, for he had 


just come from his annual week with them. Anyway, 


[ found it heady, and in vehemence throaty. 


THE SERMON 


EITHER his utterances nor his manner seemed at 

first magnetic. He appeared to depend upon a kind 
of dominance of will to compel the attention of his 
auditors. And he got it. From the beginning there 
was absolute attention from these two or three thou- 
sand people who had been hearing him for fifteen 
years, Yet one felt s one listened that these were 
only the preliminary and labored minutes of a dis 


course that presently would soar. 

With short smashing sentences the man was beating 
back the barriers on all sides and opening a way for 
every mind to his line of thought At the same time 
there was a growing intentness of manner. Physically 
he hardly moved. His face was tense. He has very 
white and very perfect teeth, and these teeth gleamed 
continually as he bit out his words 

\t times his thought was slow and his words were 


slow in consequence, but he seemed always about t 





say something so important that no syllable of it must 
he missed 

“Creeds!” he suddenly shouted—“Creeds are in order 
to be. Creeds must get somewhere \ creed that 
doesn’t arrive is a vain thing. A great believer is a 
great doer!” 

His voice rang louder; his teeth gleamed whiter: 
the beams of his eyes shot farther. Something new 
had come into his voice, not the familiar Southern 
oratorical cadence, but a kind of minor, rhythmic beat 
that now and then swelled out into a major with a 
great burst of suppressed passion 

\bruptly he began to pile up historical allusions 
short, moving incidents that were fresh and _ vital 
that had no stale smell of homiletic scrapbooks, but 
sharp at the corners, as though just quarried from 
the rich layers of history by the man's own hands. 
He told with marvelous dramatic power the story of 
the heroic defenders of the Dutch city of Leyden 
With eyes flashing and form quivering, he declared 
for a strong-armed Christianity: “There is no glory,” 
he shouted, “in being an invalid—no virtue in being 
stupid.” 

“All power,” he said a few moments later, “all in 
tellectual power, personal power, financial power—all 
power is under obligation to humanity! It must serve, 
serve, serve! as David, by the will of God, served his 
generation.” 4 

\nd that is the last note I have. The preacher had 


launched himself He was soaring now. There was 
a sheen upon his face. His eyes no longer flashed 

they streamed, beaconing forth the message of the 
man’s blazing soul. There was no more effort, no 


more compelling of attention by the sheer force of 
will. 

All the force had gone out of the man. Power 
had come in its place. Sometimes his voice was tremu 
lous with a low, whickering note of pathos. Some- 
times it roared like a storm in the mountains. Some- 
times, again, it was like the hoarse murmur of many 
waters, and rose like a wave of the sea higher and 
higher, to curl and break in a spray of white-hot 
whispers that searched the corners of the auditorium 
like hissing jets of steam 


THE GLOWING AURA OF A SOUL 


HERE were no more arguments. Illustrations be 
came fewer. Unsupported assertions were made and 
accepted on the authority of a soul on fire. There 
were apostrophes; there were pleas; there were denun- 
ciations; there were touches of emotion that brought 
tears; there were flashes of subtle humor that brought 
smiles; and there was a continual unbaring, a continual 
quarrying down into the hearts of his hearers. A 
Texanic directness is a characteristic of the man’s 
preaching. Like the fox in the Spartan’s breast, he 
tears directly into the vitals of a man till his heart is 
laid bare to himself. Now I understood why some of 
the men at the dinner said they could not hear him 
often. They could not hear him and resist him. They 
would have had to “come under to the Mayster.” He 
would have overwhelmed them 
Once the man’s oratorical passions are aroused he 
attacks like a whirlwind. He comes on like a cavalry 
charge. You hear the beat of drums, the clatter of 
sabers, the huzzas of advancing hosts. The ground 
rocks and reels with the thunder and thud of ten thou 
sand hoofs, and suddenly there in the midst of you 1s 
that figure with the burning cheek, the gleaming teeth, 
and the blazing eye, swinging high the sword of his 
flashing spirit and hacking his way to your heart. Pulpit 
and choir, transept and arch, audience and organ, the 
very body of the man in his black alpaca coat, fade 
away. Only the glowing aura of a soul remains; yes, 
and the cheek still burning, and the teeth still gleaming, 
and the eye of the man still blazing. For a few moments 
longer this phenomenon continues. It is the flame of a 
soul on fire, the passion of an apostle, the transfiguration 
of a preacher by the heat of his own convictions 
Back the mind runs for a moment to the mountain 
boy who at nineteen can make a high school out of a 
tobacco barn in Georgia; who at twenty-three can lift 
the debt on a college; who, while pastor of a great 


church and giving himself to its demands as few con- 
stitutions could, can yet be the bishop of the souls of a 
thousand cowboys in a crack of the mountains seven 
hundred miles away; who in the by-while of his 
season’s work can build a sanatorium at a cost of half 
a million dollars: who can read as he flies all the latest 
books; who can cause people to stand for hours in the 
aisles to hear his convention sermons; and who, while 
doing all this, can live a life so pure and strong and 
true and gentle that all his townsmen love him and will 


take their oath no preacher of modern times more 
nearly lives his message Well, to call such a man 
Texanic is to make the word bigger than it could evet 


1 


become through all the labored phrasings and connota 
tions of lexicographers. 

Yes, George W. Truett is Texani 
Texanic! 
And as I was packing scrip and wallet and reaching 


Undoubtedly, 


for my staff, one of my dinner hosts came on tiptoe 
to my door to say: “And speak a word for Dallas!’ 
Need I identify him further? It was the real-estate 
man And I am glad to comply with his request. 
Have you seen Dallas? No? Then you ought to see 
it, for Dallas also is Texanic! 

I 
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New HUDSON “37” 


Furnished Complete—No Extras to Buy 





HUDSON cars 
will answer all 
_ requirements of 
| Quality, Appear- 
| ance, Comfort, 
Staunchness, 
Power, Speed, 
Completeness 
and Advance 
| Features for 
years to come. 


Want to Trade Your 
Old Automobile ? 


Don’t make a mistake when you trade your present car in on a new one. First make sure that it is the 
car you would choose if you were paying cash. Then get the best allowance on your old car that you 
can. But don’t let an apparently big price for your machine blind you as to the real value of the new car. 














If you are postponing your decision In the car that you plan to buy, you — is also satisfactory in all other essen- 
as to what car you will take, pending expect a more satisfactory automobile _ tials, such as staunchness, simplicity, 
the disposal of your old automobile, than is the one you are selling. Perhaps freedom from mechanical faults, and 
consider carefully the carsthat aremade lack of power, or speed, or uncomfort- also that it is modern in appoint- 
for trading. Remember that most able riding qualities, or lack of safety, or ment, equipment and luxurious fur- 
buyers of the better grade cars have some other detail has not pleased you in nishings. And be particular that it 
owned automobiles in the past, and that the car that you are selling. Naturally is comfortable to ride in, that it 


they are disposing of those old cars be- you will see to it that your new car will is roomy enough for you to lounge 
cause the cars failed in some particular not be similarly unsatisfactory. You about in and that it gives no trouble 
to be completely satisfactory. should further be sure that the new car on the road. 


The New HUDSON “37” a 
That 48 Engineers Built 


The picked engineers from 97 European and American automobile factories 
combined in building the New HUDSON “37.” 

There are 48 experts in the organization, at the head of which is Howard E. Coffin, 
America’s leading automobile engineer and builder of six famous cars. 

Combined, these men had a hand in building more than 200,000 motor cars. 

Nocar can begrcater than its engineers planned it to be. We believe mechanical per- 
fection is more quickly and thoroughly accomplished through combining the experience 
and skill of many men than is ever possible if dependence is placed entirely upon one man. 

No man need be told that Howard E. Coffin leads all in building four- 
cylinder cars. No designer has built as many successful automobiles. Torpedo. Low, rakish car. Power for all requir-ments. Mee's every speed 

In building the HUDSON “37” all his skill and experience contributed a ee eee eee ee 
to its perfection. But in addition there was also worked into the car the 
skill and experience of his 47 expert associates. 

Thus was produced a car such as no one man is capable of building. It 
is truly a composite masterpiece. 

The ‘37’ combines all that these experts know in the art of automo- 
bile building. Its detail of comfort, beauty, distinctiveness and equipment 
Is precisely the same as that furnished on the ‘‘Six.”’ 

The car has sufficient power for every requirement. It is quiet and 
free from the degree of vibration common to most automobiles. 

It is a simple, accessible, durable car—the best our 48 engineers know 
how to build; therefore we unhesitatingly recommend it as the Master of 
any four-cylinder car, regardless of cost, power or make. 

Models are Five-passenger Touring and Torpedo and Two-passenger Roadster 
at $1875 each; Canadian price, duty paid, $2425, f.o. b. Detroit. Open bodies with 


limousine an] Coupé, extra. 








See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY ee: lool 


7570 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit and has the same equipment. Very classy in design. Frice $1875 
> 
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= find the all the i ine: ; And give it every day in the year lawyer almost invariably gets the case. 
without crowding, while giving the 0 laying up for repairs — praciical He betrays his client into the hands of the 
driver uninterrupted full view ahead. _ emancipation from trouble. blackmailers, who proceed to involve the 
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countries 8+ taf sual prices. . ’ Racine Creaser Co., 56th St., Racine, Wis. “W ell, \ an Amberg said, obviously making. i) 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-54, CHICAGO worried, “I’m altogether in the dark, but | §; Try Crisco in any of your cake ul 
/ “ ; ? y 
I'll take your word for it. Glad to have recipes. Use a fifth less than 
my” togll q ” Bar , | you would of butter and add } | 
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level teaspoonful to each cup- 
ful of Crisco. 


Excellent Cake Recipes 
| and many others for fried {| 
foods, pastries, etc., j 


Barney, who opened and closed the 
doors for him. They did not speak. Van 
Amberg was evidently busy with the mys- | 
tifications in which Babbing had involved 
him; and Barney was preparing himself 


for the examination which he expected to F| in our free Cook Book k 


Globe-Wernicke 


Office Equipment 
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face when he returned to Babbing’s desk. Send for a copy to The Procter & i| 
He found the Chief saying to Archibald: Gamble Co., Dept. V, Ciacinnati. | 
m “He can get in to fix the electric lights. } | 
Globe Cabinet Safe Plant it by telephone first. Have him 


search for evidences of experiments in 
germ cultures. Look at his books, too. 
Medical books. Go ahead.” 

Archibald went out. Barney waited 
Babbing looked at him over his glasses. 
“Well, anything wrong with Van Am- 
bere?” 

“T didn’t see anything, Chief.” 

“Did you notice that he said there was 
nothing whatever the matter with his 
nephew ?” 

"ees, Sit. 

“Do you remember what Harper said 
about the boy 2” 


“Ves 


What was it?’ 4 f % 


Security to a very high 
degree—adapts itself readily to any interior 
arrangement of filing device or storage 
gives a capacity far in excess of the old style 
safe—furnished in three desirable sizes with 
finish of olive, oak or mahogany. 





Irreplaceable records are being entrusted to 
their care. 


Cost no more than the ordinary kind. 





Catalogue on request. Address Dept. C-810 


The Globe“Wernicke @o. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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War Correspondents and Explorers 
on the Kodak System. 


WITH THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


Unlike my Japanese friends and helpers the Kodak and 
Developing Machine proved faithful throughout; it would 
have been impossible to accomplish much without them. 

July 16, 1904. (Signed, RoBERT L. Dunn, Collier’s Weekly 


WITH BOBS AND KRUGER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(EXTRACT) 

The lightness, compactness, handiness and effiiciency of 
it makes the Folding Kodak an extremely necessary part of 
the equipment of every war correspondent, without which 
their work loses half of its value and interest. Especially is it 
valuable when its user is compelled to undertake journeys or 
excursions, when all impedimenta must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. A thousand difficulties in picture taking confront 
newspaper men, which only the Kodak enables him to over- 
come, and that with ease and comfort. 

Nov. {8, 1901. (Signed) FRED. WM. UNGER 


IN VENEZUELA. 
EAsTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N.Y 

Gentlemen :— In ordering another Kodak Developing 
Machine I wish to express my great appreciation of this, the 
latest product of your company, 

In the past four years I have made more than ten thousand 
negatives in all parts of the world, most of them being in a 
tropical country, and have used a Kodak and the Eastman 
films, and find a uniformity of excellence in all temperatures 
and climates, (from the hottest known tropical weather to a 
northern winter below zero.) 

Very sincerely yours, 


Feb, 9, 190 Signed) Jas, F. J. ARCHIBALD. 
’ 3 


AT THE NORTH POLE WITH PEARY. 


1909. 
Being satisfied since my first expedition in = that the 
Eastman cameras and films were best suited for this class of 
work, [ have used both exclusively in all of my Arctic cxpedi- 
tions since, and it is to this I attribute the fact that I have 
brought back a series of photographs which in quantity and 
quality probably exceed any other series of photographs ob- 
tained from arctic regions. 

(Signed) R.E. Peary, U.S, N. 


AT SANTIAGO. 


EASTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen I have expressed to you to-day my 5 x 7 
camera (No. 5 Folding Kodak, 1898 Model), which I carried 
through the Cuban campaign and again took with me on a 
three months’ trip in Puerto Rico. 

During these trips some two thousand pictures were made 
Not a roll of film was lost by light, leakage or defects in the 
mechanism, and but five per cent. of the negatives were 
off color, and those due entirely to faults committed by the 
operator 

(Extract) Yours very truly, 

March 20, 1899. (Signed) WM. DINWIDDIE 


COLLIER’'S WEEKLY. 
_ Ninety per cent. of the pictures obtained for this office of 
important scenes in the Far East were taken by films. 





MR. J. H. HARE~WAR PHOTOGRAPHER FOR COLLIER'S WEEKLY IN THE 
BALKANS~—OEVELOPING HIS FILMS ON THE FIELD WITH A KODAK 
FILM TANK. (COURTESY OF COLLIER'S WEEKLY,) 
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THE KODAK 
wn the 
BALKANS 


The Kodak tells the war 
news of to-day. 


In the Balkans as in Corea, Manchuria, 
South Africa, Cuba, the Philippines, or Vene- 
zuela, the convenience of the Kodak System 
of photography and the absolute dependability 
of Kodak film have made the Kodak as indis- 
pensable to the modern war correspondent as 
his gun to the soldier. 


War photographs are the best war news, because the 
most reliable and because they tell the story as no pen pic- 
ture ever could. 


The remarkable collection of Balkan war pictures appear- 
ing exclusively in Collier’s—taken at the front and devel- 
oped on the field with a Kodak Film Tank (as shown in the 
illustration) would have been humanly impossible under the 
old system, with its cumbersome glass plates, wagon loads of. 


paraphernalia, and stuffy dark-rooms miles away from the 
scene of action. 


Wherever success is important and conditions are most 
trying —on the field, in the tropics, at the poles—there the 
Kodak and Kodak film are used. 


And that very dependability which makes Kodak goods 
essential to war correspondents, to explorers, and to big 
game hunters, on momentous occasions—makes them all 


the more desirable for your use on a// occasions. 


Illustrated catalogue at your dealers or on request from us. Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Cut Down Your Efficiency 


ARROW, pointed shoes—by bending 
N and binding the foot bones, as in this 
X-ray photo—cause corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arch, etc. Doctors 
find that such foot ills impair your energy, cut 
down your efficiency. 

Wear Educators and you can gain 20 per 
cent. or more in efficiency. Educators allow 
bent foot bones to straighten out naturally. 
Scientific distribution of foot space does it. 
For Educators are ‘‘*good sense’’ 
looks. 


plus dette 


Prices from $1.35 for infants’ to $5.50 
for Men’s Specials. Look for ‘*Educator’’ 
branded on the sole of every genuine Educa- 
tor. If your dealer doesn’t keep them, write 
us for catalog and we’ll help you find a pair. 

We also make the famous All America 
and Signet Shoes for men, and Mayfair Shoes 
for women. 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 







“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


“‘Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Passa Mirror’’ 






Boys’ 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 















PARIS 
(})GARTERS 


No metal 
= can touch you 


They imitate the 
shape, the box, 
the slogan; but get 
the real thing for 
yours. 

PARIS 
GARTERS 
25¢ - 50¢ 
A. Stein & Co., Makers 


Chicago and New York 
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See Them BEFORE Paying! 





These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LO OK like Diamond 
Stand 1 ] i nd test 
So hard they easily ratch a file and will 
eut giass. Brillian t ante 5 year 
All mounted in 14K solid gold di: am<¢ wad moun ne will 
send yu any style ring, pin or stud for exar ation—all 
harg prepaid—no money in advance Writ lay for 
free illustrated | kle pecial pr ar ! 
WHITE VALLEY GEM 0.., 734 Saks Bldg, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Anotiymnous Letters 


(Continued from page 24 
“That they'd took him away ‘cause he 
had a sore t’roat. 

Babbing took off his glasses, surprised. 
“Why did you remember that? Because 
it was a boy?” 

Barney grinned. “I’ve had sore t’roats. 
They never took me up the Hudson.” 


“T see. Envy, eh? Well, why do you 
suppose Harper said his son was sick 
when he wasn’t—and said nothing about 


his wife, when she was: 
ARNEY was silent. 

Babbing returned to the papers on his 
desk. “I'll show you before this time to- 
morrow. Run along now. I'll not need 
you on this case again till Harper comes.” 

Barney went out as importantly as if 
he had been appointed consulting expert 
to the head of the Babbing Bureau. Al- 
most immediately afterward he was sent 
with an older operative to help “trail” a 
valet who was suspected of stealing from 
his employer; and he forgot Harper and 
the anonymous letters in the excitement 
of tracking his man up and down Broad- 
way, in and out of hotels, on and off 
street cars, through crowds, and along 
deserted side streets, to the pawnshop 
where the suspect had been disposing of 
his loot. By the time the valet was on 
his way to the police station, Barney was 
sound asleep in his bed at home, tucked 
in by his mother. And it was not till he 
arrived at the Babbing Bureau, next 
morning, that he remembered Harper. 
There was a note on his desk: “Chief will 
call you to his office about ten.” 

He had no report to write on the valet’s 
case; the other operative was attending to 
that; and he sat down with a yesterday’s 
newspaper to enjoy the “comics.” On the 
wall behind him there was hanging a 
dummy revolver that a convict had carved 
out of wood with a jackknife and used to 

“break jail.” Barney had long since ex- 
hausted his awed interest in it. There 
were photographs of criminals stuck up 
here and there—clippings from news- 
papers, old cartoons of Babbing, finger- 
print records, and a miscellany of odd “ex- 
hibits” preserved by the men who used the 
office. Barney had come to accept them as 
the cub accepts the curiosities of the re- 
porters’ room. He was growing blasé. 
It took the expected summons from Bab- 
bing to give him the thrill of a call from 
the editor. 


S soon as he entered Babbing’s door, 
the detective said: “I understand you 
to report that no one was shadowing Mr. 
Harper? 
Harper 
composed. 
Tee at,” 
“He tells me,” Babbing 
detective got into his house 


was sitting there, massively 


said, 


of renewing the light bulbs.” 

“T didn’t cover the house,” 
plied. 

“He was detailed,’ Babbing explained, 
“to see whose men were following you 
on the street. He found no one at it.” 

“I think you'd better put a man on the 
job,” Harper grumbled. 

“T don’t think you'll feel that way when 
you hear his report. I want to go over it 
with you. Sit down, Barney.” 

Barney sat down alertly. 


Barney re- 


“He finds,” Babbing said, glancing over 
his typewritten sheets, “that the anony- 
mous letters could not have come from 


Mr. Van Amberg.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Van Amberg intercepted them 
before they reached your wife. She has 


never received them.” 


\RPER turned on Barney. “How do 


you know that?” 


Barney nodded to the paper in Bab- 
bing’s hands, as if it contained the answer. 

“It doesn’t matter how we know it,” 
Babbing said. “It’s a fact.” 


Harper glanced suspiciously from one 
to the other. The boy’s face was an in- 
genuous mask. Babbing’s expression was 
almost as innocent, but there was a keen- 


He tapped the 
also reports,” he 


ness in his colorless eyes 
typewritten pages. “He 





“that 2 
yesterday, | 
disguised as an electrician, on the pretext | 





| 


said, “that you’re probably sending these | 
anonymous letters yourself.” 
reves te ok be rg a quiver. He | 
looked from Babbing to the papers on his | 
desk From i. papers he looked down 
at the hat in his hands. “Well,” he said, | 


rising, “I’ve no time to waste on this sort 
of nonsense.” 

“You're not wasting it,’ Ba 
sured him You're employing it 


Your wife has been ill 


bbing as- 
very 
with 
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The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 
republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cel- 
ebrate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and inadequate. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 
























Seven Million Watch -Towers 
in the Bell System 


cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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One Policy 


One System 
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DRY, TRIM FEET 
Your feet will keep dry and look neat and 
trim if you treat your shoes with 


DRI-FODT 


Waterproofing 
y applied, lasts long. The shoes 
r £ » Will polish as well as ever, and 
always be soft and pliable 


Send for FREE Test Tag 
It proves our claims. Get Dri-Foot of your 
shoe dealer or direct from us—25c the can. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO. 
482 Broad Street Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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$ 4 Per Month 
Buys This 


Visible Typewriter 
Nothing Down— Free Free Trial 





Lew Than Agents’ Prices 


We put the best typewriter in the world right in your 
home or office. Shipped on approv al. Use it without 
charge. If you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
You get the same value as though you paid $100 for 
this No. 3 Oliver Visible machine. Buying from us 
saves the 100% agency profits others have paid. Our 
booklet is worth $41.50 to you because it tells you how 
to save that much. It’s FREE. Tell us where to send 
your copy. 138 





Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 166 B-64 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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heat the feet. 
and take off 
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Easy to put on 
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Try This Pipe 
Tobacco and 
Be Happy 


Edgeworth Brings Delight to 
Many Thousands Daily — 
Why Not You? 





Sliced Plug or Ready-Rubbed 


—Either way you want it 


You will find Edgeworth 
Tobacco to be just what 























Anonymous Letters 


(Concluded from page 26 


typhoid fever. She’s recovering. But she 
has made a will appointing her brother 
trustee of her estate—in the event of her 
death—till her son comes of age. 

“Ww hat’s that got to do with you? 

Nothing whatever,” Babbing seit 

a great deal to do with you. 
she lives, I understand, 
your present position. 
you see, you'll lose it.” 

Harper was very coolly pale, and he 
confronted Babbing’ s critical scrutiny with 
a firm scowl. “What the devil are you 
trying to insinuate ?” 

“That you’ve been very wise in making 
a study of the typhoid baccillus. No doubt 
you're experimenting to produce the anti- 
texin. Eh?” 


“But 
\s long as 
you'll continue in 
But if she dies, 


ARPER sat down again quickly. He 

leaned forward, with his jaw set. 
“You can’t say a thing like that to me and 
get away with it. Now, —— —— you, 
what do you mean?” 

Babbing smiled at him in ironical silence, 
contemptuously. “I’ve been in this game 
for forty years. Did you think that you 
could sit into it, for the first time in your 
life, and make a fool of me? Barney, 
show this crook the quickest way to the 
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This ability evolves from more 
than sixty years’ experience and 
the will to obtain and maintain 
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The distinctive style for which 
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you’ ve always wanted in a hall.” He jerked a nod in the direction of Rauch & Lang cars are noted, re- ed down to succeeding genera- il r 
oke. T. ry it and be the door. He added, as he dipped his pen: sults from the ability to give ex- tions were no more staunchly [iy 
pipe-sm “te ill “T’ll send you my bill as soon as my men actly the correct touch to every built. ts 
delightfully surprise t wi report their expenses.” detail of construction and finish. Th ee # 
be your dream- smoke come “Blackmail, eh?” Harper said hoarsely. cD CRED CERES Ch See ‘ 
elite sondiad. in Ga wehon-at ghaneinns ve building of Rauch & Lang Elec- a 
true. _ babbing rephed, in the voice of abstrac bine liveitie dt b . ae 
ae tet ’ : vies bee it trics limits the number possible 
tion: “Worse than that. Ruin, if you . tig 
, Shp te taacd : ra to produce—makes ownership [ie 
don’t behave yourself. I haven’t enough | exclusive ies 
evidence to convince a jury, perhaps, but i | , sie 
I've enough to satisfy Eugene Van Am- { Every Rauch & Lang agent [igy 
berg and _ sister.” He was signing his : will gladly demonstrate. ile h 
EXTRA HIGH GRADE letters. “You'll tread gently for the rest |} ee | 
of your days, you sneaking parasite. And He THE RAUCH & LANG int 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug if you so much as put a toe outside the Fi i! CARRIAGE CO bt 
S ki T b straight path, I'll have you flung into the Hl i . 
mo ing obacco Broad Street gutters like a drunken bum. 14 T oer ne (levelan d 
+ oO re ih] enty - t t. 
It is the finest Burley-leafthe ground Y oT mea od i ieee oat eel iiandy tee wenty-Fi Sixth City 
can yield. There’s never a bite “4 eae, ¢ 4 : ‘ “as , 
ire cease tes te door open. ' Rauch & Lang Electrics will be exhibited in the 
tempting—the flavor captivating. Harper hesitated, tugging his hat down 4 Turkish Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel during 
ice ae anne of “Mlinateieth™ thet on his forehead in a manner at once the New York Automobile Show, January 11-18 


we GUARANTEE it—and will refund 
the purchase price if you are dissatis- 
fied. Edgeworth READY-RU BBED 
in 10c and 50c tins, everywhere, and in 
handsome $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer bas none. 


“The Pipe’s Own Story,’’ No. 1, Free 





beaten and defiant. He opened his mouth 
to speak, thought better of it, and bit his 
teeth together again. As he shouldered 
past Barney, his jaw muscles were swollen 
in his cheek as if he had taken a bulldog 
grip on his rage and his disappointment. 
Barney watched him down the hall. 
When he closed the door and returned to 


Just published—a most fascinating story, Babbing, he found the Chief still busily 
told by a Pipe itself—the first of a series writing. 
of “Pipe Tales.”’ It’s a booklet every ‘Go back to your work.” he said, with- 


smoker will enjoy. You will want the 











whole series. Write us today, for “The out stopping his pen. ‘And keep your 
Pipe’s Own Story,” No. 1, and we'll mouth shut.” sacle eisai at . i = 
mail it to you free of charge. “Yes, sir,’ Barney promised, just as = 
confidently as if he were quite clear what g > 
LARUS & BROTHER co. it had all been about. “I won't have to / OT= 
write any other report, will I?” ° 
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“Other than what?” 

H“. answered, with a 
‘Other than the one 
Harper.” 

Babbing adjusted his glasses and blotted 
his signature. “No,” he said, “I think that 
one covers your end of the game.” 

And Barney went out, grinning cheer- 
fully, pleased with himself, pleased with 
chiefly 
had outwitted the 


straight face: 
you read to 


pleased because he 
typewriter. 


Babbing, but 
thought he 
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Write for Free Sample Bottle and Tube. 


Honey and 

Aimend CREAM 
Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- 
proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles. Men who 


shave prefer it.—Is not greasy; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers, 
A. S. HINDS, 12 West St., 5 
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Swith Pre 
Two of our specialt 
mark and guarantee | ‘ 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and pe sect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
can save you $25 to $75 on any machine 

: BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
Write tor “The Typewriter’s Confession” and catalog. 
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There is still something of the child in 
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An Impressive Business Card Won’t Always 
secure an interview but it will go a long way toward es- 
tablishing a foothold. Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
will stand any test. They come in books of 25 with hand- 
some sealskin Detach instantly and cleanly. No 
ragged edges or perforation. Never become ‘‘dog-eared.”’ 
Printed, or engraved, to suit your taste. Write for sam- 
ples and suggestions and be convinced. John B. Wiggins 
Co., 43-50 E. Adams St., Chicago. 


case. 





The Egry Register Records Your Doings Every 
business minute. Purchases, sales, money paid out, money 
received—in fact any one of the multitude of details that 
every business contains, It compels honesty, insures 
correctness, and overcomes disputes. A postal request 
will show you how it applies to Your business. The 
Egry Register Company, 429 East Monument Avenue. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Ww So Many Retail Businesses Fail? 
After investigations covering twenty years, we have found 
scores of common reasons —“‘leaks,”’ neglected details, etc. 
Also How To Avoid Them. Some exist in every store, 
and every storekeeper—small or large—whether suecess- 
ful or not, should read about them in an extremely 
helpful book—‘‘A Better Day’s Profits,""—Free. Request 
on your letterhead. Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, 100 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan. 











BusINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Preparatory School For Sale: A Controlling 
interest in one of the largest, best known and best 
equipped preparatory schools for boys in the South. 
Full particulars on application. Preparatory School, 
Post Office Box 926, Atlanta, Ga. 





Enormous Profits And Your Own Business. A 
great deal of money can be made operating our new auto- 
matic Ten Pin alley. It is the newest, quietest, automatic 
bowling alley in existence. No helpers necessary to set 
pins and return balls. Testimonials show where men are 
rapidly turning over capital. Any location will do in 
small or large towns. We will sell only one person in your 
locality. Only $150 capital required. This is a real oppor- 
tunity. Write for particulars and agency for your locality. 
Profit Amusement Co., 27 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Local Manager In Each City Not Yet Allotted, 
to sell Cisco—a big money saver to local automobile owners, 
supply houses and garages. No competition. Large immedi- 
ate profits. Must be able to handle salesmen and have from 
$50 to $250 cash in proportion to awarded territory. No 
proposition like this ever before offered. Don’t write unless 
you can qualify with cash as well as references and we 
will submit you an unusually attractive opening. Address 

C. Routzahn, 127 Duane St., Suite 94, New York. 











Have A Business Of Your Own. No Investment, 
— Guaranteed Kain Coats,— Hosiery, Dress Fabrics. 
Mrs. Grace and hundreds of others make big earnings. 
Let us show you. Queen Fabric Mfg. Co., Dept. G, 
Syracuse, N. 





We Want District Managers With A Small 
office or desk room and small capital. We have a new 
proposition to get hundreds of men to canvass for you. 
Our article is the easiest seller on the market. There are 
orders in your community today. We want the = 
man to take care of them. Address Eastern Specialty Co. 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 


STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS 


We Pay $100.00 For Dime 1894 S. Mint. $100 
for certain 1553 half Dol., etc. We pay highest cash pre- 
miums on thousands of coins and bills dated to 1912. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. The 
Numismatic Bank of Texas. Dept. C. Ft. Worth, Texas 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 








Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $8.00 to 


$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


Dandy Line, Dept. A Sangamon St., Chicago. 





S Senenen Wanted For Fans, Calendars ond Nev- 
elties. Liberal terms. Commissions paid promptly. Ex- 
clusive territory. Standard Art Co., Dept. 7, Monroe & 
Clinton, Chicago. 

Wanted: Good Man Or Firm To Manage Ter 
ritory. Best Gasoline Lighting proposition ever offered. 
Small capital or good references required. National Stamp 
ing & Electric Works, 418 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Salesmen: Full Time 
samples. Big repeat business. Proposition appeals to 
Merchants in all classes of trade. Brand new. Those 
capable of earning $50 to $75 weekly desired. Cooperative 
Premium Co., Dept. 23, Dayton, Ohio. 

Cas sh ™ Your Spare Time. Good, Active Men 
make Big Money—part or all time, taking orders for our 
High Grade Tailoring—best selling line on the market 
no money or experience necessary—your own clothes 


Or Side Line. Pocket 





at wholesale price Write at once for Beautiful Out 
fit Free. The Progress Tailoring Company, Box 1071, 
Chicago. 

Income Insurance ; Something New. “Shove, 


issues to men or women, ages 16 to 70, 
guarantees an income of $25 weekly for sickness or injur 
ies, $5000 Accidental Deaih. Annual cost$10. $2000 Acci 
dental Death, $15 wkly for sickness or injuries. Annual cost 
$5. Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


low cost policy 





Wanted: Live Wire Representatives For High- 
grade patented article. Splendid sideline specialty. Also 
standard seller to barbers, hotels, hairdressers and best 
homes. Write for special offer. Give full particulars 
first letter, stating territory desired. Sanitax Company, 
2329 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

Why Not Double Your Income?  There’s No 
reason why you can't. It’s not a question of working 
harder but of working better. The Sheldon School will 
teach you how to multiply your efficiency and your income 








through the application of the simple, natural laws that 
gove rn every business re lation Write for sple ndid book, 

‘The Service Idea. The Sheldon School, 1385 Republic 
eng, Chicago. 

Risk A Cent. Make Big Money. Send A Postal 
for new proposition. We want 150 new tailoring sales 
men. abe garment union made. Express prepaid 
Your own sample suit at less than wholesale price—pay 
for it out of your commissions. We back you. No capital 
needed No experience necessary. Free samples—free 
outfit—full and complete instructions to start at larg 
salary at once. Regal Tailoring Co., 423 Regal Bldg 
Chicago, Ill. 

Salesmen, For Our Provident Accident And 
Health Policies, Premiums 85 and $10 year excep 
tional opportunity for hustlers to establish themselves in 
@ permauent business Write now Desk | N ational 
Life Ins. Co, of U.S.A., 24 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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AGENTS WANTED 





A New Magazine For Children Which Was A 
success before it started. An unparalleled record, “John 
Martin’s Book”’—quaint, unique, whimsical, beautiful, 
lovable. A genuinely New idea. A most unusual chance 
for Magazine Solicitors everywhere; liberal commission. 
Does not compete—a field of its own. Actually helps get 
other magazine subscriptions. Partic ulars and re gular 
25¢ copy for 10c—to cover postage. ‘‘John Martin’s House, 
Inc., Room 63, 5 West 39th Street, New York City. 





Agents Wanted In Ever County To Sell The 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good commission 
paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Company, 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 





Photo Pillow Tops, Portraits, Frames, Sheet Pic- 
tures, Luminous Crucifixes, Medallions and P *hoto Plates at 
very lowest prices. Rejects credited. Samples and catalogue 
free. 30days' credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk T-4, Chicago. 





Book Solicitors, Investigate. Educational Marvel. 
Absolutely new idea. Endorsed by Scholars and School 
Officials everywhere. Every home wants it when seen. 
The Educational Associates, Desk 9, Springfield, Mass. 


Splendid New Cash Bonus Plan For Our Agents 
selling famous Ann Arbor Lamps and Lighting Systems. 
Everybody wants this famous light. Show it, and it sells 
itself. No experience necessary. Besides regular earn- 
ings we mail cash bonus checks every month to successful 
agents. A permanent, growing business for you. Don’t 
delay; write me at once for new plan. H. H. Seeley, 
President, Superior Manufacturing Company, 279 Second 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Good Chance For One Man Or Woman In Each 
town to make big money distributing free circulars and tak 
ing orders for concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent 
position. J.S. Ziegler Co., 445-K Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Hustling Agents Wanted For Our Fast Selling 
Sanitary Household Brushes. Steady work. Big profits 
Postal brings particulars. Dept. D. Hale & Kavanek, 
New Britain, Conn. 


The Wizard Lighting Systems and Table Lamps 
represent the acme of perfection in artificial lighting. As 
convenient as city gas. One-fourth the cost. For further 
particulars and agency, address Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co., 


170 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 

Agents To Sell I Cigar Liebtiews To Stores. New 
invention. Different from all others, no experience re- 
quired. Big — Full information, terms. Address 
Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Big Cash Bonus Monthly And Large Profits. 
Best 25c seller. A two Minute demonstration makes every 
calla sale. Free sample and particulars. G. V. Sales Co., 
20 res St., New York 


o a, Not Build Up A Business Of Your Own? 
8. ¢ _ ep al Fire Extinguishers easily sell everywhere 
Damme nse profits. Protected territory to local and State rep 
resentatives. United Mfg. Co., 1241 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 








Agents Make Big TS Selling Our Gold And 
silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily applied. 
Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free sample. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 








You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 
locul agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc.; save 
consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. Free 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 

Agents! Portraits, 35c; Frames, 15c; Sheet 
Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, Ic. 1) days 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2366, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Advertising Stickers! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. 
ness help. Send today for price list. 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St 


All Kinds! All Prices! 
A universal busi 
Splendid field for 
. Louis, Mo. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 





Life Insurance Policies Bought. We Pay Higher 
cash values than the issuing company for tontine or de- 
ferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years before maturity. 
Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard & Co., 
Inc., established 1886, 58 Liberty St., New York. 


MUSIC LESSONS AT HOME 





Easy, Weekly Lessons, 


teachers,—under masters, 
tegardless of age, previ 


Thorough, Practical, 
any instrument,—beginners or 
in your own home, at small cost. 
ous training or present ambition, you can learn to play 
become a teacher, or study for pleasure, culture 
prestige. Lessons highly endorsed by the great Paderewski, 
and other great musicians. Piano, by Wm. H. Sherwood; 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition by Rosenbecker 
and Protheroe; Pipe Organ by Clarence Eddy; Voice with 
the Phonograph; Violin, Cornet, Reed Organ, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo. Diploma, Teacher's Certificate and Bach 


or social 


elor’s Degree granted. Write today for valuable Art Cata 
log, and sample lessons, Free. State age, previous study, 
present ambition, and course in which interested. Siegel 


Myers Cor. School of Music, 635 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Let Us Tell You About James 


Litter Carriers and Feed Car 


Cow Owners! 
Sanitary Stalls, Stanchions, 
See how to keep your barn cleaner 


riers. 2 fine books free. 

with less work, prevent diseases, increase quantity and 
improve quality of milk—boost your profits. Greatest 
dairy barn improvements of the age Write postal or 
letter request Now. Address James Manufacturing 
Company, J 71 Cane Street, Fort Atkinson, Wis 


For LOVERS OF DOGS, BIRDS, PETS 





For Sale: High Class Hunting, Sporting, Watch 
and pet dogs; puppies of all varieties a specialty. On re 

eipt of 10 cents we mail h ghly descriptis illustrated cata 
logue vhich gives fu information of 49 breeds of dog 
severa reeds of ALLle ep wine rabbit ferret 
price list of poultry and pigeons. Chas. La Dept. 184 


Reading, Pa. 


Instant Auto Clinch Patch Outfit. Instead Of 
putting in a new inner tube, instantly repair the puncture 
and go on your way. It’s easy with the Instant Auto 
Clinch Patch Outfit. Costs only $2.50 and will repair ten 
punctures. Smail patches perfectly seal punctures up to 
half inch; large patches up to aninch. Patches are made 
of specially prepared vulcanizing rubber. One on the in- 
side of the tube and one on the out are firmly clinched to- 
gether to make an absolutely air-tight repair. Done easily 
and quickly. The running heat of the tire does the vul- 
canizing. To show the outfit is to sell it. Good profit. 
Write for terms. Utility Horn & Auto Supply Co., 
Western Springs, Ill. 








Rina Wanted In Every City And Sec 
to handle best paying business known; legitimate, new, 
permanent demand; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phoenix Co.. 45 West 34th St., New York, 





Salesmen:—Sell The Jewel Vacuum Sweeper— 
not electric. A big winner, low price, splendid profit. 
We treat you as a merchant with credit rating, and ad- 
vertise in your home newspaper over your own name. 
Representatives meeting wonderful success. Address 
General Appliance Factory, 1364 Main St., Marinette, Wis. 





Be Independent. Make Big Money With A New 
invention, just patented. 8c profit on every dime. Small 
investments. Experience unnecessary. Circulars mailed 
free. International Metal & Ferrotype Co., B. 26, Chicago. 


One General Manager In Each Town Can Make 
a good deal of money in the next 60 days! ‘‘Triplicity’’ 
becomes the rage wherever introduced. It reveals the 
past, present and future! Returns prove it to be the biggest 
thing out for years. Our new selling plan becomes yours. 
Experience unnecessary. If you have $20 to $100 to show 
good faith write us to-day. Good references absolutely 
essential. Fortuna Sales Co., 7 West 38th St., New York. 


Canvassers Wanted—For “‘Urown’’ Garment 
Markers, handy little tags initialed and numbered which 
identify your own garments in home or laundry. Sell on 
sight, big profit to active workers. Exclusive territory. 
sa esac clei Yonkers, N. Y., or 2955 State St., Chicago. 


Manufacturer Of ine Brand Guaranteed 
hosiery with linen heels and toes and many other exclusive 
features wants agents to sell direct to consumer. Re- 
orders insure permanent, increasing income. Exclusive 
territory. Credit. J.Parker Mills,720 Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa 


Agents: For ‘Everbrite”’ Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 





Amazing Profits. Gliding Casters. New. No Rollers; 
homes buy 6 to 40 sets, hotels 50 to 500; any one can at 
tach; noiseless; won't scratch floors; save carpets and fur- 
niture; costs 3c, sells 1Uc to 25c; exclusive territory; sam 
ple 4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 


Wanted: A Man Or Woman, All Or Spare Time 
to secure information for us. Work at home or travel. 
Experience not necessary. Nothing to sell. Good Pay 
Send Stamp for particulars. Address 
M.S. I. A., 500 L Building, Indianapolis, Ind 


Agents— Would You Take A Steady Job Starting 
right away on the most attractive proposition with chances 
of increasing your earning power constantly? No experi 
ence required. My goods are snappy, self-sellers that make 
and hold ¢ ae rs. If you want to make big money quick, 
write me to-day. FE. M. Davis, Pres., 210 Davis Bldg,Chicago. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 


Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best 
service, highest profit. Write for our new catalog. You 
are sure to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, 


Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wic hita, Kansas. 


A Salesman In Each County. Brand New Propo- 
sition. New men sell 6 to 10 a day right from start; 8 to 15 
a day when going. Exclusive territory which betters the 
longer it’s worked. Sells to women for $2.50. Good com 
mission. Manager, 122 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For MEN AND WOMEN 16-70 








Special ‘“‘Get-Acquainted” Offer. Apply Today. 
$5.00 yearly old-line policy, sickness and accident. Pays 
$2,500 death, $12.50 weekly disability benefit. Representa 
tives wanted. L. B. Smutz, Manager, 265 N. 7th, St.Louis. 





How TO ENTERTAIN 





Monologues, Dia- 


Plays, Vaudeville 
Jokes, Recitations 


Minstrel 


Sketches, 
Material, 


logues, Speakers, 
Tableaux, Drills. Musical Pieces. Make Up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION—CORRESPONDENCE 





Get Ready Now For 1913 Registration. We 
will prepare you for entrance to Medical, Law, Pharmacy 
or Engineering Schools. Individual instruction—Resi 
dential or Home study. Brooks Classical School, Dept 


C., Schiller Building, Chicago 


MOoTION PICTURE PLAYS 





Motion Picture Plays Wanted. You Can Write 











them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed 
Big demand and good pay. Details free Ass’'d M. P 
Schools, 702 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
TRADE SCHOOLS 

Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Painting, 
Decorating and Mechanical Drafting, taught quickly by 
expert workmen. Actual work takes place of books, 
Tools, materials Free. Splendid positions open. Oldest 
largest, best equipped trade school. Catalog Free. Coyne 
National Trade Schools, 84 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Il 


WINDOW TRIMMING 


Let Us Send You Full Information On Window 





rimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





REAL ESTATE 





Investigate The Fertile Northwest United States 
Excellent land in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon adjacent to Northern 
Pacific Ry. Stay in our pwn home country—near home 
markets—quick transportation—close to good neighbors 
and good schools. Free Government homestead land 
which you can prove up in three years; state land on easy 
terms; deeded land at low prices and on crop payment 
plan. Write quick for illustrated literature and informa- 
tion about low fares. Say what State most interests you. 
L. J. Bricker, Gen’! Immigration Agent, 134 Northern 
Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 








Don’t You Want A Farm Home In The Mild, 
healthful Southern States? Fine grazing, truck and general 
farming lands $10 to $30 an acre—easy terms. Poultry, 
fruit, truck pay $50to $300an acre. Land lists and ‘Southern 
Field” magazine free. M.V. Richards, Land & Industrial 
Agt., Southern Railway, Room 16, Washington, D. C. 


CALIFORNIA 


A Few Irrigated Acres In San Joaquin Valley, 
California, mean less worry and trouble and more profits. 
Mild climate keeps crops growing alltime. No severe cold 
nor excessive heat. $125 — up. San Joaquin Valley 
new illustrated folder free. . L. Seagraves, Gen. Coloni- 
zation Agent, AT&SF Ry., 1809 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





Free Literature Will Be Sent To Any One In- 
terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the richest 
valley in the world. Unlimited opportunities; thousands 
of acres available at right prices. The place for the man 
wanting a home in the finest climate on earth. Write 
to a public organization that gives reliable information. 
Sacramento Valley Development Association, 800 2nd 
Street, Sacramento, California. 


VIRGINIA 
Choice Virginia Farms Along The C. & O 


As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rainfall, ric 2: a 
mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. Write today for 
illustrated booklet ‘Country Life in Virginia,’ and low 
excursion rates. Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
Cc. & O. Ry., Room 1007, Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Fertile Farm Lands $15.00 Per Acre 
and up. Easy payments. Our beautiful illustrated maga- 
zine, one year free, if you will send names of two friends who 
are interested in Virginia. F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Room 71, Roanoke, Va. 





For MOTORCYCLISTS 


For Ladies Who Enjoy Motorcycling Or Horse- 
Back Riding: outfits, Coat, Divided Skirt and Hat, $5.00 
and up. Send for descriptions. Motocyk Apparel Co., 
539 Franklin St., Room 801, Chicago. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents That Pay Best. Inventions Sought B 
Capital. Write for free book of special interest to all 
inventors. Address R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, Department 12, 
Washington, D. C. 





DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 


We Are Equipped To Make Dies And Metal 
stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent and 
want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


COLLECTIONS 





“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 


TYPEWRITERS— OFFICE SUPPLIES 





$100 Typewriters, Smiths, Olivers, Underwoods, 
Remingtons. $10 Up. Every machine in perfect condition. 
Guaranteed 2yrs. Send for cut-rate list and free trial offer. 
All Makes Typewriter Exch., 160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





3 Pennies A Day, One Dollar A Month Buys 
a standard typewriter. Your chajce Remington, Oliver 
or Smith Premier. Prices lower than other cash prices. 
Perfect machines only—guaranteed. Typewriter Install- 
ment Co., K180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Save 65% To 85% Of Manufacturers’ Prices On 
Typewriters, Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, all other 
makes, Guaranteed 2 yrs. 500 typewriters, $10 to $15. Send 
forcat. Dept.69, Dearborn Typewriter Exchange, Chicago. 











You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 


letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
‘*Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. S. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Typewriters - All Makes, Lowest Prices. Big 


volume of business and cash terms enable us to undersell 

Smiths, Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivers, etc., at $10 up. 

Fully guaranteed Write Y Typewriter Company 
Ottawa Bidg., Chicago 


yung 


Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Kemingtons, eu 
4 to % mfrs. prices, ped less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent on¢ 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 
Lake St., Chicag Il. 








LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 





Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Memo 
1 





book LuseE s economi Sample with Genu 
ine feathes overs and 50 2 Name on er in 
Gold 15¢ extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8114 E. 125th St., N. ¥. 
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The Yellow Jacket 


(Concluded from page 27) | 


drama of the fairy-tale action and the 
quiet, cynical, intellectual humor of much 
of the dialogue. As an example of the 
daring but charming transitions in which 
the play abounds take this: The dashing 
young hero, after overcoming untold hor- 
rors in his efforts to reach the palace of 
the usurper, cries out that .he will “fling 
his naked body against the castle walls. 
An instant after the rich man’s son, the 
usurper, rises from behind the red cur- 
tain that represents the mighty battlements 
and remarks to the audience : “Vou have 
heard this youth’s almost indelicate threat. 
Sometimes there is not even a break, but 
the satire and gentle humor is suffused 
over the action like a. flickering light, or 
perhaps it is the action that is only a 


framework for the twinkling humor. At 
any rate, it is very funny, if you 
listen carefully—so funny that you catch | 
yourself suddenly laughing outright on | 
the way home from work some night, to 
the astonishment of your neighbor strap- 
hanger, who has days ago forgotten the 
imaginary fiery charger that caused him 
to be so obnoxiously hilarious the night 
he saw the play. So we wish to protest 
against the indifference of our fellow 
leaders in dramatic paths and wish a long 
run and much applause to the play that 
can make you cry and gasp with excite- 
ment over a red pillow “gory head” when 
you see it and chuckle to yourself about 
the sophisticated comments for many 
weeks to come. 























Chas. S. Mellen to the Bar 


Continued from page 9 


operating vice president of the Boston 
& Maine. Mellen management on the 
Joston & Maine did not prove of the 
wonder-working efficiency that Vice Presi- 
dent Byrnes had prophesied, possibly, 
the cynically minded might say, because 
Mellen management had never been of 
wonder-working efficiency on the New 
Haven. 

There had been a committee appointed 
for the Boston & Maine which, in touch- 
ing tribute to Mr. Brandeis, was 
styled the “Efficiency Committee.” Among 
the employees it was more familiarly 
known as the “Ax Committee” because 
apparently its chief duties were to lay 
off men. But after several years of New 
Haven management, and very consider- 
able expenditures, there was still a pain- 
ful lack of results. And so, on October 7 
of a year ago, we find Mr. Barr saying to 
Mr. Piper that further cuts are necessary, 
and giving him this explicit direction: 

“Do not be deterred in carrying out 
this imperative necessity by anything un- 
less satisfied that the service would be 
seriously interfered with.” The alterna- 
tive for Mr. Piper and all the rest of 
the employees was “a horizontal cut in 
all salaries!” 

Now it is precisely from about October 
of a year ago that the complaints of the 
shipper began to pour into the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce 

The service has not been better; it has 
not been cheaper. Statistics have been 
prepared showing that there had been 
considerable and important increases in 
rates, with relatively few decreases. Thus, 
for example, lumber rates from Maine to 
points on the Boston & Maine have been 
increased for 740 points and reduced for 
only 213; and to points on the New 
Haven increased for 931 places and de 
creased for only 53 

Taken as a whole, eighty-six per cent 
of the changes were advances, and these 
advances ran from twenty per cent to 
thirty-three per cent. \n attempt was 
made to increase the rate on potatoes, 
the advances varying from one and three- 
quarter cents to ten cents per hundred 
pounds. But the shippers appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the proposed increase was suspended. In 
spite of numerous protests that New Eng 
land rates on many commodities are 
higher than in other parts of the country, 
notably the rates on coal, few or no re 


ductions have been made 


CURIOUS PRACTICES REVEALED 


OMPLAINTS of slow time on West- 

_ern shipments have served to reveal 
curious practices, the like of which some- 
times makes of railroading one of the lesser 
mysteries. Take the routing of Western 
Ireight from Boston & Maite points. 
Formerly this freight for the most part 


went straight west. Now it is carried 
over the New Haven tracks down through 
New York, or over the New Haven’s 
Poughkeepsie bridge. In some instances 


this diversion of traffic from what might 
be called its natural lines has added two 
hundred miles or more to the total haul, 
or around twenty-five per cent to Chicago 
or intermediate points, with no gain that 
1S apparent to the unaided eye 

One is sometimes minded to inquire 
how it is, if freight rates are really as 
low as railway managers declare, a rail 
in transportation feats 
heavy loss. Meanwhile 
evident that by this means the 


road can indulge 
like this without 
it is i 


gross receipts, at least of the New| 
Haven, may be materially swelled. But 
this must result in a corresponding loss 
to the Boston & Maine. 


THE GRIP 


T is evident that even with virtual 

possession of almost all New England | 
rails the New Haven’s control of the | 
situation would be nothing like so com- 
plete if it had not an equally effective 
grip upon water transportation as well. 
Since Mr. Mellen’s advent it has acquired 
every important Sound line; it owns the 
Merchants’ Line, half the Merchants & 
Miners’ Line, the Maine Steamship Line, 
the Neptune Line, etc. The financial diffi- 
Culties of Mr. Morse gave the New Haven 
an opportunity to acquire the Metropoli- 
tan Line from Boston to New York, and 
the Boston Merchants’ Line, which had 
been set up by the New Haven in nominal 
competition with the Metropolitan, was 
thereupon abandoned. When the Boston 
Merchants’ Line was organized Mr. Bran- | 
deis had charged that it had no other 
object than to drive the Metropolitan out 
f business and forestall the project of | 
still another company, to be directly 
owned by Boston merchants. Mr. Camp- 
bell, the vice president of the New Haven’s 
company, wrote very indignantly, and 
“upon authority of President Mellen,” 
to declare that “there is absolutely no 
truth in the charge made by Mr. Bran 
deis,” and giving the usual prolific assur- 
ances of the New Haven’s good faith. 

In just two years the Metropolitan had 
passed into ban®ruptcy, its were 
sold off. and the Boston Merchants’ Line 
ceased to exist 

In much the 





boats 


same way the project for 


an independent steamship line to Texas, so 


as to bring cotton directly to the doors 
of New England, was likewise defeated, 
and thus the last attempt at even a flicker 
of water competition came to an end. 

It might seem that all this would be a 
last straw, for a glance at the map suf- | 
fices to show what a tremendous stake 
New England has in its water transporta- 
tion. It has a magnificent coast line, with 
innumerable natural hafbors. Into these 
harbors drain her rivers, so that a natu- 
ral system of transportation would carry 
its products, practically at water level, all 
the way to the sea and there transship 
for long delivery. To carry freight by | 
rail from Portland or Boston and all in 
terior points to New York and to Pough- 


keepsie is to carry it over the back of | 4% x534 


New England. The railroad ought to be | 
the feeder of New England’s water lines. 
Instead of that its water lines are all but 
suppressed, and this wholly in the inter 
est of an unnatural and artificial monopoly. 

But the virtual closure of its harbors 
to competitive traffic did not rouse New 
England to action. It still had left one 
hope. And mark the singular nature of 
that last hope: It was not that when Mr. 
Mellen’s insatiate appetite to buy, buy, 
had been in some measure appeased that 
he might turn his lordly attentions to the | 
humdrum and disagreeable 
actually conducting an expeditious and 
satisfactory transportation service It 
was not that through the Massachusetts 


business of 





Railway Commission and the Public 
Service Commissions of the various 
States, possibly in cooperation with the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission, the } 


“intolerable conditions” which Mr. Byrnes 
might be bet 
hand of 


had so depicted 


that, the 


vividly 
tered It was not 























WHY pay two or three times the money rea//y necessary 
for your heat? The Underfeed cuts hard or soft coal 
bills %4 to % every winter, insuring heat comfort ALWAYS. 


Clean, Even Heat 


Last winter, with its long, zero 
blasts, Underfeed results everywhere 
were the same— adequate, clean, 
even heat at a saving of % to 33 
usual cost. 


No wonder Underfeed sales are break- 
ing all previous records. The longer YOU 
put off Underfeed installation, the longer 
YOU burn up good money. 


Write for FREE Book 


which clearly explains the common-sense 
method of Underfeed coal-burning. In both 
Underfeed Furnaces and Boilers, results are 
the same. 


Save on Coal 


Slack or Pea or Buckwheat coal, costing from 
$1.50 to $5 less per ton than higher grades is 
pumped up into the firepot, underneath the 
fire, and like a candle, burns fromtop down. 


Perfect Combustion 


Smoke and gases (25 to 40 per cent heat value 
in coal) pess up through the fire, are con- 
sumed and converted into useful heat; 
whereas in topfeed 
heaters, smoke and 
gases go to waste 
—up the chimney. 
Live coals in the 
Underfeed are on 
top — nearest the 
heating surfaces ; 
whereas in topfee. 
heaters, live coals are 
“sandwiched” _ be- 
tween fresh coaland 
grate. 
Combustion being 
perfect in the Un- 
derfeed, noclinkers 
form and but very 
few ashes. 


STUDY LA 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law School of Its Kind in America 

ONLY reeognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B. 

by correspondence, ONLY law school in U. 8, con- 
ducting standard resident school and giving same In- 
struction, by mail, ONLY law school giving over 
450 class-room lectures to its extension students, 
ONLY law school giving a full 8-year, University 
Law Course, by mail, having an actual faeulty of 
over 30 prominent lawyers, (3 of whom are Assist- 
ant United States’ Attorneys) in aetive practice. 
ONLY law school in existence giving Complete Course in 
Oratory and PublieSpeaking, in conjunction with itslaw 
course We guarantee to prepare our students to pass 
bar examinations. School highly endorsed and rec- 
ommended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted 
Lawyers and Students, Send today for Large Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men, 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 901 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Self-Cleaning Feature 


Accumulated soot one-fourth inch 
thick on furnace or boiler heating sur- 
faces increases fuel cost one-third. 


Since the Underfeed consumes 
smoke, castings are free from layers 
of heat-insulating soot. The fire- 


glow is upon clean metal, responsive 
to heat; whereas in topfeeds the ‘‘fire- 
shine’’ is upon deadened heating surfaces, 
coated over with soot and grime-insulation. 
Topfeeds, therefore, require frequent, 
troublesome cleaning; Underfeeds are 
self-cleaning. 


From every angle—feeding, regu- 
lating and cleaning—the Underfeed 
requires least attention. 


“Until I installed the Underfeed,"" writes Wm. 
H. Guild, 323 Washington Ave,, Wheaton, Ill.,‘‘I 
burned best grades of hard coal costing me $8 to $8.25 
per ton. I now burn the same number of tons of No. 
4 washed pea coal costing only $3.25 to $4.25 per ton, 
which suppliesintense, even heat and burns with no 
smoke, gas or soot. The saving is evident.” 
Write for FREE Book. Let us tell you 
where you can get your Underfeed— 
Furnace or Boiler—and how to obtain 
free heating plans and estimate of cost. 


rec. WILLIAMSON CO. 


328 W. Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 328 W. Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send UNDERFEED fo soe 





$ Name... 
j Address . 





RATT “SO” ii 
Long Stroke Motor |' 
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[Indicate by X Book you desire} 
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ABLAC 


Fac E Pow DER 
WOMAN’S BEAUTY 


Society requires and every 





is her complexion. 
woman desires that soft, clear, velvety smooth- 
ness which LABLACHE al- 
ways imparts. Invisible, 
but adherent, its delicate 
perfume is a sugges- 
tion of refinement. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, PinkorCream 
50c, a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
if boxes sold annually. Send 
§/ 10 cents for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO.. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 24, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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1913 Pratt Cars 5th Successful Season 


Electric Starting and Easy Control makes the Pratt-Fifty a Car for Women to Drive 


hotographic view of all m 


wing } 
Get Catalogue ards by which ¢t value any car 
PROPOSITION FOR YOU. Our goal for 1913 is a ¢ 
there isn’t one in your neighborhood—if there isn’t 
our material advantage to write 


starter and electri 
st-O-Starte and electri 


2 h wheel base, electric 
20-inch wheel base, Pre 
Pratt 30, 114-inch wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electri 





odels, and giving y« the ‘ 
WE HAVE A BUSINESS 

Pratt Car’’ in every localit I 

a Pratt dealer near you, it w 

r wire and let us know. 

THREE DISTINCT MODELS 

lighting syst Price, 

lighting system Price 

lighting system I 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana 
Licensed D pa ts 657,650—885,986 and 921, 96 


Full 
Equipment 


Gray & Davis 
Electric Starting 
and 
Electric Lighting. 
Bosch Magneto 
11-in. Upholstery 











rama UNIT 


and her Unitarian Literat 


ARIAN” 


ill be SENT FREE on ay 
Bostor 


I ation ¢ ASSOCIATE DEPT., 25 Beacon 8t., » Mass 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D terature Sent 
| FREE. Address M. W., A ton St. Church, Boston, Mase, 
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SUCCESSFUL EGG FARMING 


200 Eggs 


a Year 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 
"Tee: seventh edition of the book, ‘‘200 Eggs a Year 





Per Hen” is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and 

in part rewritten, 96 pages. Contains among 
other things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. 
Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold 
offered by the manufacturers of a well-known poultry 
food for the best egg record during the winter months. 
Simple as a, b, c,—and _ yet it will start hens to laying 
earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs than any 
other method under the sun. The book also contains 
a recipe for egg making food used by Mr. Fox, which 
brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; 
and for five days in succession from the same fiock 
64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, 
N. H., says: “By following the methods outlined in 
your book I obtained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in 
the month of January, 1902." From 14 pullets picked 
at random out of a farmer’s flock the author got 
2,999 eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing ‘*200 
Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard book on 
egg production and profits in poultry. Tells all there 
is to know, and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. 


You can get this book with a year’s subscription 
tothe AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, both for 
75 cents; two-years’ subscription and book for 

0, or given free as a premium for two yearly 
subscriptions at 50 cents each. Book alone for 50 cts. 


Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 124 pages, 
50 cents per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
310 Hodgkins Block Syracuse, N. Y. 














Bats 
Biggest 


Chicks 


Are hatched in Buckeye Incubators! Agents everywhere 
WILL SHOW YOU CHICKS HATCHING. Buckeye Incuba- 
tors will hatch bigger chicks, stronger chicks and more 
chicks than any hen or incubator. See a Buckeye at work 
—right in yourown town. Send us your name and we will 
tell you where you can see the big chicks hatching. Buck- 
eye Incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs to 350 eggs. 


Sold as Low as $8.00 
and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable egg. Let 
us send you testimonials from Buckeye users — over 
325,000 in successful operation. 
Send your name to-day. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co., 579 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 








Apple Trees 
8c Each 

Cherry 
Plum 1l5e, Ycatalpa 
een Seedlings, 8 to 12 in, $1.75 per 1000 
These are a few examples of the rock-bottom prices quoted in 
my new 1913 Catalog. Lists all kinds of nursery stock such as 
Vegetable, Flower, Grass and Farm Seed. Alfalfa, Clover, Field 
Grass Seed. Seed Potatoes, Corn and Grain, Fruit and Forest 
Trees, Small Fruits and Flowering Shrubs. Freight prepaid on 
$10 tree orders. We have no agents. Send for Catalog today. 
German Nurseries and Seed House, Box 123, Beatrice, Nebr. 


How | Bred $50 to $1,600 in 2 Years 


I want to tell you how one man took $50 worth of my kind of 
poultry and in two years multiplied them to sixteen hundred 
dollars in value. He was a novice and started in a box stall 









A true and convincing story, told by the man himself. You 
can do the same, or start smaller and grow. More experiences 
of the same kind, illustrated. Ask me for the book. It is free. 


RICE, 325 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices *.3)" 


varfeties 

pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 

Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 

and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“‘Poultry for Profit.”’ 


Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Rockford, Ill. 


MANKATO 


A high-class hatcher direct from 
factory. Guaranteed. Sure, sim- 
ple, safe, ready to use. Redwood, triple 
walls, asbest:s lined. Copper hot water 
tank, self-regulator, safety lamp, nursery 
thermometer. Get book before you buy any. 
Mail postal now to 


Mankaio Ineubator Co., 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder — iE 
Freight Paid {**.,. Both fore 10 Saf, 


Hot water; double walls; 
copper tank — best construc- 
tion. Write for Free Catalog. 
WISCONSIN INCUBATOR €O., Box 118, Racine, 
Book “Profitable Poultry,”’ 128 pages 
Latest practical facts, 180 beautiful pic- 
tures. Latest improved methods to raise poultry. 
All about world’s famous Runner Ducks, 52 other 
varieties pure-bred poultry. This Book, lowest 
prices, fowls, eggs, incubators, only 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 32, Clarinda, lowa. 


55 BREEDS eusies:os 


Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, 
also Incubators, Supplies, 
Send 4c for large Poultry 


and Collie Dogs. 
Catalog and Price List 


book, Incubator 
H. H. HINIKER, Box 109, 


HERE IT IS FOR ONLY $4.00 
A GREAT BIG HAND SaEESER 



































$8.25 
18 yrs. at it. 


Box 843, Mankato, Min 
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Mankato, Minn. 














that will furnish 1 to 2 bu. pe r ho of ground 
rh, oats, peas, dry bone, fo r poultr 

feed. Shipping wt. 40 Ibs Get Circular 

Stover Mfg. Co., 353 Plymouth St., Freeport, Ill. 











48 BREED Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys. 
er i, hardy and very beautiful 
1 incubators at low prices 

America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. 
large, , Nineteenth Annual Poultry Soot: 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 824, MANKATO, MINN. 
Mandy Lee Incubator 2”?''<: dc@! hatching 


onditions automatic- 











ally. Regulates moisture an : ventilation as well as 
heat. Important exclusive features. Fewer hat s 
spoiled, chicks large and healt Send for free up 


to-date book. GEO. H. LEE CO., 
30 


125i Harney St., Omaha, Neb 
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Chas. S. Mellen to the Bar 


( Concluded from page 29 


monopoly having been played out, the 
Legislatures of the various States might 
meet and frame laws to fit the emergency. 
Their hope still lay—mark the fatal word 
—in new competition. 

But note from what source. Home 
competition, New England competition, 
American competition, in the sense that 
we of the United States appropriate the 
name, had severally and totally failed. So 
supine New England would turn to old 
England, to English capital and to Eng- 
lishmen, owning a railway in Canada, to 
save her from Mellen! It was to the 
Grand Trunk Railway, then dominated 
by Charles M. Hays, that she turned for 
relief. All in all, it was a pitiful spec- 
tacle. But her punishment was speedy. 

Mr. Hays saw in the situation an ad- 
mirable opportunity to gain an entrance 
for his lines into Boston and Providence. 
The pact was concluded, a large force of 
men was set at work, and New England 
serenely awaited Mr. Mellen’s discom- 
fiture. A few weeks later Mr. Hays had 
gone down into the icy waters of the 
Atlantic, on board the Titanic; Mr. E. 
Chamberlin, “the old-time boyhood friend 
of Mr. Mellen,” had become his successor ; 
the two men had met—Mr. Mellen and 
his boyhood friend, as boyhood friends 
are wont to do—and the Grand Trunk’s 
invasion of New England had reached an 
abrupt conclusion. 

It was this inept play of the Eumenides 


which brought New England to Wash- 
ington and the Federal Grand Jury, blaz- 
ing with wrath. But consider the intelli- 


gence therein displayed. Mr. Mellen had 
done nothing more than men of his type 
—the old, old type of feudal overlord 
have done since the beginning of time. 
He had simply reached out and by force or 
stealth seized everything which he could 
lay hands upon. He had grabbed steam- 
ships and steamboats, trolleys and _ rail- 
roads, one after another, almost as fast 
as he could find the owners and borrow 
money to pay them for their property. So 
far as he could he had throttled compe- 
tition in every hamlet in New England, so 
that six millions of people were in con- 
siderable measure dependent upon him 
for their livelihood and their daily food. 
Also for coal to keep them warm. 

Almost from the beginning they had 
learned to know what Mr. Mellen’s 
promises amounted to, and what his writ- 
ten pledges were worth. Almost at the 
beginning Mr. Brandeis had exposed the 
methods of bookkeeping to which Mr. 
Mellen was compelled to resort in order 
to conceal the true financial condition of 


the New Haven. But New England had 
listened to the voice of its “conservative 
business men” and to its highly respect- 
able bankers, and it had given Mr. Mel- 
len permission to do all the things that 
he has done, even the things that he had 
done without permission and against the 
flat mandate of the law. Now it angrily 
refuses to pay the price of its own stu- 
pidity and inaction. 

But there is another side to the story 
and another quarter yet to be heard from. 
The latter is the New England investor. 
The properties that Mr. Mellen now con- 
trols represent a gross capitalization of 
well over a billion dollars. This billion 
dollars’ worth of stocks and bonds is held 
larg ly in New England, and very largely 


by small investors. Now the small in- 
vestor rarely has the time or knowledge 
closely to inquire into the value of se- 
curities. Usually he (or she) takes the 
word of a banker or a lawyer, and is 
usually willing to trust his word—until 
interest and dividends begin to fail. 


‘or several years it has been very diffi- 
cult for the New Haven to meet its 
dividends without a heavy deficit. 
pag of the Boston & Maine has so 
far been an unequivocal failure, not only 
as regards service to the public, but in 
returns either to the New Haven or the 
minority holders of Boston & Maine 
shares. The Boston & Maine’s dividend 
has been cut from seven per cent to four 
per cent, and it is not earning that. 

All told, Mr. Mellen had something like 
three hundred millions of new capital to 
play with. Much of this capital has cost, 


either as interest or as dividends, from 
six to eight per cent. It is earning far 
less—on the testimony of voices friendly 


to the New Haven, perhaps not over fiye 
per cent. The difference is being paid 
out of capital, new capital, for there is 
no large surplus in the earnings of the 
old capital from which it can be paid. 

It is one thing to flout an angry popu- 
lace of shippers, or the scum which ride 
upon his railroads, the traveling and com- 


muting public, as, for example, Mr. Mel- 
len was able to do so scornfully but a 
few months ago at a hearing in New 
York. But when the thousands of New 


England investors wake to the condition 
of the properties he controls—their prop- 
erties—will Mr. Mellen’s power prove as 


? 


absolute as it seems! 


The extraordinary way in which that 
power is now held and how it has been 
used will be told in the next article 


the issue of January 11. 




















In the Bulgars’ Trenches 


( Concluded 


own position from any part of the colony 
of guns and men surrounding Adrianop ile 
could reach him in a few minutes’ time if 
necessary. Chamber after chamber of the 
same kind were joined by a tunnel along 
the crest of the hill. Between the cham- 
bers were hung curtains. 

A narrow slit of daylight between the 
timbered roof and the hard clay rifle rest 
looked out to the enemy. A shell strik- 
ing the roof would do a certain amount 
of damage, bury a man or two in débris, 
but probably wound nobody. It must 
strike just right in order to enter, and 
then the effect of the explosion would 
localized in that particular chamber. 

We look down into another valley and 
up another slope, all the way to an 
other crest. Scarred with trenches, pitted 


with shell holes, this was Sahara bare of 
human beings. Thus, a dead area lay be- 
tween two hills frowning at each other; 
and Papastepe, we realized, was not yet 
ours. A Turkish redoubt defied our re 
doubt. Checkmate! 


Hawklike either side 
day. At the first sign of any movement 
the telephones buzz. No need of a warn 
ing: “Beware the third rail!” A mesh of 
third rails could not have been more 
effectually forbidding. If infantry by 
night or day should break forth from cover 


watches night and 


in assault, a hose stream of fire would be 
spread over the slopes. The men would 
hasten from their warrens into the rifle 
pits, and, lying practically secure, they 
would have steady rests for moving tart 
gets mercilessly under their sights. A cat 
| at the mouse hole, if gr have to defend 
The mouse coming out of the hole under 
the cat’s claws, if you sie the offensive! 

Not only here but in many other places 


from page 12 


of contact among the valley hills around 


the besieged city the outposts waited in 
defiance, with such third-rail zones be- 
tween them. 

But for the roar of the passing shells, 


but for the burning villages and shrapnel 


bursts and sound of rifle fire from the 
river bottom, the scene is one of peace. 
he minarets of the great mosque ap- 


peared so near that you half imagine you 
might hear the muezzin’s call to prayer. 


They are in the very center of the town, 
of the siege, of the war itself. The tiles 
of the great dome of the mosque seem 
faintly discernible, while the roofs of 
the city lay a brown bed under the misty 
rain. ; 

If you might go down into the valley 
and follow along in the mud up to the 
Bulgarian advanced posts, and then with 


a white flag proceed to enter the Turkish 
lines, pass on over the bridge from Kara- 
gash into the town, spend a day or two 
there and then return, why, that would be 
something like real war correspondence. 

“It is time we were starting,” said the 
major, who warned us not to go back up 
the slope in a group, lest the Turks take 
us for an infantry movement and turn 
on us. He added that he did not 
want any correspondents to be wounded 
No danger of that! The only wounds the 
corps of the Red Arm Band has suffered 
in this war has been to its feelings. 


loose 


“Well, you did see a little something!” 
the major insists 

Yes, a good deal—a very good deal 
more than if we had remained in Musta 
pha Pasha; and, after all, we saw more in 
Mustapha than if we were in New York 
We were in the track of war; we had the 
feel of war at least 
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Roses, Plants, Seeds, 
Bulbs, Vines 
Shrubs, etc.,, ‘ 
by mail, post. 
paid. Safe ar. 
rival and Satis- 
faction guaran. 
teed. 59 years 
of fair dealing, 
Hundreds of 
carloads of 

ruit and 
Ornamental 
Trees 1,2 
better grown. 47 





60 in Sacde 
of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- 


acres, roses—none 
greenhouses 
niums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years, 


168-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 63, Painesville, Ohio 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every. 
thing for the Garden’”’ (204 pages, 800 en- 
gravings devoted to vegetables and flowers), 
send us ten cents in stamps, naming this 
magazine, and wewill send you free our famous 
50c Henderson Collection of Fiower and 
Vegetable Seeds, enclosed in coupon en- 
velope good for 25c, and will alsosend our new 
| booklet, “Garden Guide and Record,” a con- 
| densed, comprehensive booklet of cultural 
directions and general garden information. 





















PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 


All About Poultry Keeping. 


Its Profits. BERT ESSEX. 


throughout America, after a 
Quarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of Poul- 
try-Keeping tells How to Keep Poultry Profitably ; to 
Build Houses Correctly—Economically ; How to Sue- 
ceed. Also all about America’s Largest Line of Incu- 
bators. You are invited to send for our Catalogue containing 
this information, valuable alike to Fanciers, Farmers, Be- 
ginners and Experts, It's FREE. Address nearest office, 


Robert Essex Incubator Co. (77 See a 








well known 










Automatic Standard Incubator 
Rated stand- 
points of excellence, 
because of 


Used by leading poultry raisers. 
ard by experts, with 28 
Chicks come large and vigorous 
right conditions of heat, air and moisture, 
Fair price. Freight paid, Catalog free. 

P. M. WICKSTRUM, Box 55, Lincoln, 7 


PRATT FOOD CO., Eastern Distributors, Phila., 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK on 


and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life It tells all about 
chickens, their prices, their care, diseases and remedies, 
All about Incubators, their prices and their opera- 








tion, All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It’s an encyclo ypedia « of chickendom. You 
need it. Only 15c. 

Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
Box 906 Freeport, Il, 





Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different bree edsinnatural 
colors. 70 varieties illustrated and described. Incu- 
bators and brooders,low price of stock and eggs for 
hatching. A perfe ot guide to all poultry raisers. Send 

10c for this noted book 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 14 


Money In Poultry 
Foy’s Big Book t Renn 
and S uabs Describes World's ‘ret st 


bred poultry farm; give at mass of poultry 
information. Lowest prices o ado wia, eges,incubators 


Mailed 4c, F. FOY, Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 
mS MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our specialty Leading varieties pure bred chickens, 
turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. Best stock 
Lowest prices, ¢ st farm, 28th year. Fine 


Ide 
H. M. JONES CO., Box 96, Des Moines, la. 


Rheema, Pa. 





Start “ ic: 


Grow 














andegges 
catalog FREE. 





Give Grenville Kleiser, (for- 
mer Yale Instructor), _ fifteen 
minutes of your time daily at 
home and he will teach you by 
mail how to. make after-dinner 
speeches, propose toasts, tell stories, make political 
speeches, address board meetings; his Mail Course 
will help salesmen sell more goods, develop power 
and personality, improve memory, increase vocabu- 
lary, give poise and self-confidence; it will help a man 
earn more, achieve more. ‘Your Course has been of 
great service to me in my business, and I commend 
it to others in the highest terms,” JoserH P. 
Day, New York’s foremost auctioneer. 

If you'll write to-day, we'll tell you all about it by mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 618, New York 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


money 


says 













can make big 


rtoonist fe ewsp 


BMS 





. ‘of t dituetenting 
The Landon School nd Cartooning 
1435 Schofield Bld  aavalaal, O 


SAVE MONEY- BUILD YOUR DORY 





EASY 
TO 
== BUILD 
ft. 

comtiad 18 0 30 
} preag a8 Down Frames or grees: Reduced Prices. 
» Finished Dories and Mo 30 ft. Send for circulars. 


, 18 te 


TOPPAN BOAT CO., 12 Haverhill St., BOSTON, MASS 


Illustrated Souvenir Book of the 









YOSEMITE THE BIG TREES 
ey pHa atu tion in the True Colors, the 
ajestic Grandeur andl nse Be auty of this Master- 
> ' F Watare, innit epee of Or Dollar 


G. F. MILLER, Genl. Agt., Yosemite Valley Railroad 
884 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 
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HE modern physician is 





more interested in preven 
tion than in cure, notwith- 





standing the silly system 
which rewards him only for attend- 


ance on the sick. To the wonder- 


Tet 





4 ’ ful unselfishness of the medical 
ng profession we owe the tremendous 
progress made in recent years to- 
5 | ward the elimination of disease and 
| t of the conditions which foster it. 

) I 

~ Food Purity as a Preventive 
oe ’ Measure 


The purification of the food sup- 
ply is recognized as of cardinal 
wmportance in the general scheme 
of preventive medicine. Well- 


nourished human beings, 
systems are free from the weaken- 
ing effects of adulterated foods, 
resist disease far better than those 
| who have been victimized by the 


food poisoner and the food fraud. 


Hitherto, 
has lacked any effective means of 
helping the fight for pure foods 

in his personal capacity. He has 
i 
; 
| 


however, the doctor 


willingly supported good legisla- 
tion and lent his influence to edu- 
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some of the Westfield Pure 
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cational movements, but he has that this new instrument will be 
never been able to tell his patients 
exactly which foods to buy and 


where to get 


by the vast 
majority of doctors as 
as they hear of its 
existence. 


welcomed and used 


them, which, 
after all, is the di- 


soon 


rection in 


which his The Westfield Book of 
individ- Pure Foods is simply a 
ual in- list of food products 


fluence which have passed the 
exhaustive, impartial 


tests of the West- 


can be 
made most 


effective. field Board of 
Health and have 

The West- been found to be 
field Book of absolutely 


Pure Foods fur- 
nishes the doctor 


beyond re- 
proach. For 


with asimple means ten years 


of protecting his pa- the chem 
tients once and _for- pes ists of 
ever against impure, 4 wore West- 
unfit, adulterated food - field—the 
products. By simply Pure Food 
recommending the use of This oe bY Lyre Town have been 


this guide to pure foods oo, on analyzing food products, and 


he can close the doors of the net result of over 20,000 experi- 


his patients against all harmful ments is expressed in this book, 


foods and beverages. which lists 117 different classes 


of food products, conveniently ar- 


It is conservative to prophesy ranged for reference. A 


ready 
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ow Doctors Can Protect Their Patients 


' " 
wide range of choice is afforded 


under each important classifica- 


tion, and almost any grocery in 
the country can furnish on demand 
of the 


under each head. 


one or more brands listed 


Every Doctor’s Help is Needed 


This appeal is addressed espe- 
cially to the 20,000 physicians who 
Each 
one of them is asked to send for 


subscribe to this publication. 
the book and see for himself how 


simply and thoroughly it meets 
the situation and to recommend 
its use to his patients whenever 
opportunity offers, as a vital part 


of preventive medicine. 


The book will be mailed, 
paid, by the Board 
Westfield, Mass.., 
upon the receipt of the 


post- 
of Health, 
to any address 
coupon 
below and 10c in stamps or sil- 
ver to cover its cost and postage. 
Send for it today, use it yourself, 
tell your patients about it and let 


your grocer understand that you 


and your patients are going to be 


guided by it. Jt makes you sure 


your foods are pure 


Pax! ‘ Sf semen’ peewee 














N.B. If you will send us 2c in stamps to pay packing and postage, we will mail you a generous trial size of 
*~" Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream and our interesting booklet, “Oral Hygiene.” If there are children in the 
family we will include—on request—“The Jungle Pow-Wow,” a funny animal rhyme with colored illustrations. 
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re a helps to | 
leeth-Good Health 


Your health cannot be at its best without good diges- 
tion—nor can your digestion be at its best without good 
teeth. Clean Teeth is a matter of common sense. 








Here is the way to care for your teeth: i 


When you get up in the morning, and just before After each meal use dental floss or a soft quill tooth- 
going to bed at night, brush your teeth with lukewarm pick to remove bits of food which have become lodged 
water and Ribbon Dental Cream. Your dentist can tell in the crevices between the teeth. 
you that this pieasant tasting dentifrice will make your 


Decay causes the teeth to ache, so by preventing 
teeth clean and leave your mouth cool and sweet. 


decay you prevent pain. The best way to stop decay is 


Do not brush the teeth straight across. The outside 
of the upper teeth should be brushed downward from 
the gums; the lower teeth upward. Clean the inside of 
your teeth—next to your tongue—in the same way. The 
part of the teeth used for chewing food (the grinding 
surfaces) should be brushed in all directions. 


to keep the teeth clean. 

Go to the dentist at least once every six months. 
Have him remove stains, and fill cavities so that decay 
can no longer continue. The dentist's work will not 
hurt you so much if you go to him twice a year—and 
with teeth which you have regularly kept clean. 


COLGATE & COMPANY Dept. W, 199 Fulton iak New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 














